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THE EFFECTS OF CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH 


7. ON DISTRIBUTION. 
One of the first things the student of economics learns is 


that the end of economic action is the creation of ‘‘ Utilities.’’ 
Under this clumsy expression is concealed the conception 
that the material aim of all sorts and conditions of workers 
is to rearrange the matter and guide or balance the forces 
which constitute the world, according to a distinctively 
human plan, and with the end of satisfying the desires of 
human beings. A wise teaching of political economy would 
linger over this : would dwell on the immense changes which 
civilization is making on the physical environment, and on 
the reflex changes which this altered environment is making 
on society ; till the student was thoroughly possessed with the 
idea of the almost infinite adaptability of the universe to 
man, and of the steady acceleration in the rate of its actual 
adaptation. But, unfortunately for the student, he is, as a 
rule, no sooner introduced to this lofty conception than he 
is hurried past it by the necessity of measuring the results of 
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economic action. Without much warning the wide word 
‘utility ’’ is put aside in favor of the word ‘‘ value.’’ ‘Then 
he is told that there are two kinds of value, but that economic 
science has only to do with one of these—value in exchange, 
And generally, before he has adequately grasped the concep- 
tion of value in exchange, where all forms of wealth are put 
in the balance against each other, this expression in turn is 
translated, for convenience sake, into the narrower and more 
manageable word “‘ price,’’ where all forms of wealth are 
put in the balance against one selected form and expressed 
in terms of it. Thus, in all probability, he has scarcely 
shaken himself clear of the vulgar opinion that money 
measures wealth before he is brought back to it—although 
now in a limited and scientific form—and seldom has occasion 
to return, through the still limited conception of ‘‘ exchange 
value,’’ to any closer study of the lofty conception with 
which he started. All the while the last word in political 
economy is not value, but Utility ; and the constant striving 
of economic progress is towards taking commodities out of 
the category of values, and making them utilities, like the 
rain and the sunshine. 

This tendency to lose sight of the true end of economic 
striving is accelerated once the student plunges into the 
sphere of distribution, where incomes are necessarily con- 
sidered relatively to each other. In face of the arithmetical 
fact that Income isa huge loaf of which, if one class gets 
more than half, another class must get less, people are apt to 
forget that less than half a loaf may be a very good meal— 
provided the loaf is large enough—and many never grasp 
the truth which Mr. Walker puts so well, when he says that 
there are gains which no one loses and losses which no,one 
gains. It is not, then, quite to be wondered at that those 
dangerous people who know a little economics never quite 
get beyond the idea that there is a constant and universal 
collision of interests between the various classes of income 
receivers, and see something inevitable, if not providential, 
in the unequal lots of those who work and those who wait. 
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And thus it is, I think, that that order of teaching which 
begins with value before the conceptions of utility and wealth — 
have been adequately grasped, is to blame for the kind of 
contentment with which some persons look upon the inequali- 
ties of remuneration. 

On the other hand, those whose studies have led them to 
dwell greatly on production—those, for instance, who read — 
much German economics—and who, consequently, think | 
most about the nature and increase of wealth, are the most — 
dissatisfied with the present manner of its distribution. 
While quite aware that the conditions of allclasses have very 
greatly improved during the last century, they are not satis- — 
- fied that the condition of the masses has improved in any-— 
thing like the ratio of the richer classes. And, further, they 
- are not satisfied that the present methods of distribution are 
such as can last. Like Mill they think that ‘‘ the industrial 
economy which divides society absolutely into two portions, — 
the payers of wages and the receivers of them, the first | 
counted by thousands and the last by millions, is neither fit | 
for nor capable of indefinite duration.”’ 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say that almost every : 
economist is just now engaged on the subject of distribution ; 
restating the problem, orcriticising and amending old theories, © 
or applying old laws to new fields. Apart from a socialist — 
reconstruction of society, where distribution might be based — 
on wants or on sacrifices, I think I am not wrong in saying 
that most modern thought on this subject is on the line of 
_ working out a distribution according to Product. 
Distribution of income according to product created, cer- 
_ tainly seems, on the face of it, a distribution according to_ 
reason. In the case of wages, it would seem as if the claim 
_ of the laborer to receive the wealth he produced, if not ideal — 
from all points of view—seeing that the members of the © 


least a fairclaim. No one doubts that the laborer, in normal 
- circumstances, is worthy of his hire, and, as we say, ‘‘earns’’ 
his wages: that is, he produces something for which his_ 
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income, his wages, is held equivalent. It would seem, too, as 
if the other forms of income were based on a similarclaim. In 
the case of Land, the acknowledged theory is, of course, that 
rent, the income of the landowner, is paid him because his 
land has certain productive powers superior to at least part 
of the land in cultivation. And as regards the third factor, 
Capital, if machinery be taken as its type, the fact that 
machinery steadily tends to replace labor seems to prove— 
what the ordinary man scarcely thinks requires proof—that 
capita! is productive; has, at least, the productive power of 
the labor it replaces, and that the income of the capitalist is 
the equivalent of the wealth produced by capital. 

It is in fact so reasonable a claim that many have spoken 
as if it were actually the ruling principle of distribution ; 
as if the various incomes of Wages, Rent, Profit, come from 
and correspond with productive powers in labor, land, and 
capital. 

It is against this assumed correspondence between income 
and wealth produced that Socialism has directed its fiercest 
attack ; and it is to this attack principally that we owe our 
recognition of the fact that, under modern conditions, pro- 
duction of wealth is not necessarily a source of income, and 
that, conversely, the fact of income being obtained is no proof 
of its beingearned. The Socialist proof, however, is not one 
with which many of us will agree. Taking its stand on one 
part of the Ricardian theory of value, and ignoring the other, 
it works out its economic system from the fundamental 
proposition that Labor is the sole source of value. From this 
it passes to the second proposition that labor is the sole 
measure of value. If these two propositions are accepted, it 
scarcely requires proving that rentand profit are produced 
by labor, but pass, under the social and legal arrangements 
of our times, to the owners of land and capital. If labor is 
the sole source of wealth and value, all incomes except 
wages are gained at the expense of labor. 

The indefensible point of this is, of course, its account of 
value. In the analysis with which political economy begins, 
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the economist has to follow the lines laid down in the world 
_of economic persons. The ‘‘value’’ of economic science must 
be what men call, and think, and will recognize as value, 
and not what it would suit the theorist to call value. The — 
-_“Jabor-value’’ of Socialist theory does not meet this require- 
ment, and at least one great economist, Professor Wieser, 
does not think it would meet the requirements even of a 
communist society.* Value is not the easy thing it is in 
, 7 Socialist theory. Its origin and measure are not decided by 
the consideration that labor, rightly applied, can produce 
valuable things. Labor expended is merely the symptom 
that value is expected—not its cause. What we can say is, 
that labor is economically employed when making valuable 
things. What we must deny is, that any amount or kind of 
-human labor will give value to what the world, as we know 
it, does not wish and will not have. 

All the same, the conclusion to which Socialist theory has _ 
given prominence remains. Of the argument that the factors 
of production and the sources of income are not identical, 
- we are fain to say, with Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ We admit your con- 
clusion, but you must allow us to find you the premises.’’ 

In the light of the current theory of value—the foundations | 

of which were laid by our own Jevons—the pre-eminent place 
of the human factor is modified. The old opinion that income 
as a whole is due to land, labor, and capital, is confirmed to 

this extent ; that, as all these do co-operate in the making of 

product, the product is economically “‘ attributable ’’ to these 

three factors—so far as they are not to be had in supertiuous 
- amount.t Thus, in opposition to Socialism, it is currently 
held that the three classes of personal income have their 
source in production ; that capital and land are economic, 
and not simply legal, sources of income. 


*See his Natiirlicher Werth,’ Vienna, 1889. 


+ The importance of this is that there are a great many factors which could not 
_be done without, and yet no part of the return is economically attributable to them ; 
such as light, air, heat in the growing of crops, mechanical forces working through 
_-—-s Machinery, and so on—the reason being that we do not “economize” the super- 


fluous. 
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But suppose this proved, all that is established by it is: 
that the contribution of land, the contribution of capital, the 
contribution of labor, entitle economically to a portion of the 
joint produce. It leaves us free to agree with the chief con- 
tention of Socialism that modern conditions do not assign to 
each factor the amount of wealth which it produces. The , 
question now is: Can we assign to each factor its own por- 7 
tion of the produce? a 
This problem I must content myself with merely stating. | ‘ 
It arises principally from the visible failure of the work- 
ing classes to participate directly and adequately in the 
increased wealth of society, and its interest chiefly centres in 
the subject of wages. In violent reaction against the classi- 
cal school, supposed to be too sympathetic with capitalists and 
landowners, Socialism, as we saw, claims everything for labor. 
It had, it must be confessed, some reason for this in the weak- 
ness and ambiguity of those who tried to explain the exact func- 
tion of capital in production. Since the great work of Boehm- 
Bawerk and of those who follow Von Thuenen, however, | 7 - 
this justification no longer exists. But allowing the claim 
of capital to some share in the produce which it co-operates 
towards, the great question which now meets us is, How is 
the contribution of each factor to product to be measured ? 
We have granted that it is a fairclaim that the laborer obtain 
all that he himself produces. The problem is to find what fe 4 
it is he does produce. For labor cannot produce 7z vacuo, 
and when it works in co-operation it works with economic 
factors that are valuable, and has owners who will not give 
the co-operation of their goods for nothing. 
Our old economic friend and guide, Robinson Crusoe, 
gives us no assistance here, for, thanks to the insistance of 
the Austrian school, we cannot now forget, as I am afraid — 
we used to forget, that while land, labor, and capital co- 
operate to produce a product, what is divided out into shares 
is not the seamless garment of product, but the va/ue of that. 
product. This is the statement of a problem whose difficul- 
ties can scarcely be overestimated. Of many attempts at 
[262] 
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solution, I may refer specially to the latest works of Pro- 
fessor J. B. Clark and of Professor Wieser as particularly 
valuable. 

But the solution of this problem would not exhaust the 
difficulties of distribution according to product. The 
problem we have just stated has to do with the shave 
which each factor shall have in the total value of a par- 
ticular product. There is another problem which concerns 
the total value itself. If, ¢. g., the object of distribution be 
represented as an apple, the amount of enjoyment to be had 
from the apple depends on two things: the shares into 
which the apple is divided, and the size of the apple. 

Here it is that the closer study of value peculiar to our 
times has brought us in sight of special difficulties. The 
one which I now emphasize is that value does not go part 
passu with quantity or quality of product ; not even always 
in the same direction ; but takes paths of its own. 

Production of value is not like production of potatoes, 
which the peasant can eat if he cannot sell. Production, 
under modern conditions, is so far a speculation. It does 
not bring a predetermined value with it. It produces in 
anticipation of value. What every one would desire is that 
well-directed labor should always have value—that is, 
should always find a value for the useful products it creates, 
and that labor expended should not be balked of its reward, 
although fashion change and turn its back on the indication 
which it gave to production. But we must not let the wish 
be father to the thought that value, as we know it, is regu- 
lated by consideration for the laborer. When, for instance, 
the death of a royal prince plunges London society into 
mourning, the bitter cry of Regent Street tells us of the wide- 
spread loss of value caused by a mere court decree ; a sudden 
decrease of value that comes first on the retailers, but passes, 
through merchants and manufacturers, down to the working 
classes. For nothing can alter the fact that the world holds 
value in its hand, and practically refuses to recognize or 
reward the work where it does not wish the product. If 
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land, labor, and capital co-operate to make a product, and 
the value of that product, when brought to market, is de- 
clared by the indifference of the public to be nothing, the 
share of labor is nothing; and if labor were paid by pro- 
duct, wages would be a share in the loss. 

It comes to this, that labor, land, and capital all put 
something into the product: they create a utility. What 
they draw out again, however, is something that does not 
depend on what is putin. It is like a solution whose action 
is not fully known; so that the chemist puts in his ingre- 
dients expecting that they will precipitate into crystals, 
but not absolutely sure that they may not disappear in forms 
he cannot control. What misleads a good many economists, 
I think, is that it is not easy to divest ourselves of the idea, 
obtained from a partial survey of ordinary markets, that a 
producer always makes to sell at a fixed price list, whereas, 
over the field of industry, he makes for a price which is 
determined by the changing wants of human consumers and 
the changing supply of human producers. Even in the case 
of articles ‘‘ freely produced,’’ where value most closely cor- 
responds with cost of production, the price list is not one 
which can be worked towards for long periods. The com- 
petition and combination of capitalists—the latter of which 
is as much a normal condition of modern industry as the 
former—make market values so unsteady that, except in 
some few industries where monopoly has a large place, 
wages could scarcely be changed in correspondence with 
changing value. For instance, during the last twenty years 
the retail price of cotton thread has varied from a penny to 
twopence per spool of 200 yards—that is, roo per cent., fol- 
lowing, more or less closely, the variations of manufacturers’ 
prices. All this time the wages of women workers, who 
constitute the great majority of operatives in the thread 
mills, have scarcely varied. What is true of these workers is 
probably true as regards the whole field of women’s labor ; 
in spite of the enormous changes in the price of fabrics made 
by women, their wage has neither sensibly risen nor fallen. 
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This, first of all, shows how little attempt has been made, in > 
one very large field of industry, to adjust wage to product. 
But it also suggests that, in times of rapid change of prices, 
it would not be possible for the manufacturer to alter the 
scale of his wages to suit the varying value; nor would it 
be advantageous for the workers that he should do so—even 
if combinations of workers would allow it. 
This, then, is one special difficulty in paying according to 
product. It is the common difficulty of remuneration; the 
difficulty of the employer as well as that of the workman. — 


So long as the capitalist takes this risk of changing value— © >: 
‘“‘buys out his partners,’’ to use Professor Clark’s happy 
phrase—he must pay his employés a stipulated wage well — 
within the limits of safety; and, so long as wages are any 

way near the level, it is perhaps 


speculation. 

A second difficulty is one so keenly felt by practical men 
that Iam somewhat surprised it has received so little con-— 
sideration from economic science. It arises in the constant 
progress of invention and organization as affecting fixed 
capital—fixed capital, be it remembered, being the greater 
_ part of manufacturing capital, and manufacturers being the 
employers par excellence. Briefly it comes to this, that the | 
last capitalist ‘‘sets the pace’’ for his competitors. It is_ 
most marked, perhaps, in shipping, where improvements 
seem most speedily to put older boats out of the running, | 
but it extends, more or less, over the whole field of manufac- 
turing. It is the commonest of experiences that, however | 
well organized any branch of employment is, the newest 
comer, if he be backed by large capital, can undersell the 
others, make a profit, and, probably, pay the highest wage. — 
_ And here, too, the Trade Union plays into the hand of the _ 
enemy. Unionism is always ready to profit by the teaching 


_ of its enemies, and condemn to extinction the employer who 


cannot meet competition. ‘‘It is expedient that one man | 
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should die and that the whole nation perish not,’’ and the 
demand of the Trade Union is that the rate of wages shall 
be that paid by those best able to pay it. 

This seems to me to add the most hopeless element to the 
question. Many of us have been looking forward to an ex- 
tension of co-operation or profit sharing as likely to solve 
the worst problems of wages. But these experiments are 
not likely to be made either by millionaires or limited com- 
panies. The class from which we might expect them is | 
that of the private employers whose traditional relation with 
their workers has been one of good feeling. Now, the posi- 
tion of the majority of such employers, I am afraid, is that 
they are engaged ina life or death struggle with competi- 
tors of larger capital and less humanity. Co-operation or 
profit sharing will not help us here. If value of product is: 
to determine the workers’ wages it must also determine the 
employers’. In this case the value of the product has di-— 
minished, and there is less to divide between the employer | 
and his men. Making the worker a partner will not increase 
the value of the product, and the worker suffers either as_ 
a wage earner or as a capitalist. It will be a bad introduc- 
tion of profit sharing if it goes with a reduction of wage; 
it will be a bad outlook if it goes with a reduction of profit. 

These, then, are two special difficulties that some knowl- 
edge of the practical world puts before me as real difficulties 
in the way of paying labor a wage proportionate to value of 
product. If we pin our faith to this as the only equitable 
criterion of wages, we may have to face conclusions which | 
we are not, I think, quite prepared for. Political economy 
has been sufficiently condemned for the countenance it 
seemed to give to the theory that the level towards which 
competition tends to drive wages is the level of subsistence. 
This seemed at worst to guarantee that a living was secured 
to any honest worker, and subsistence constituted a mini- 
mum above which wages might rise indefinitely. But, 
according to the new theory, a just wage would be the share 
of value which the worker produces. Now, in certain cir- 
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cumstances not very remote, the share of value attributable a 
to some of the laborers might be indefinitely below sub- 
sistence. On the whole I am afraid that, under modern 
conditions, the human worker tends to sink into comparative 
insignificance beside the work of machinery—which, we 
must not forget, is no less than the work of natural powers 
on lines we trace for them—and that not even the divine 
spark in the human worker is enough to balance the 
material forces which man has called in to aid him. If we 
could get a machine to lay eggs, I am sure that the public 
would give as much for machine-made as for country-laid, 
and if machinery can do man’s work, its work will get 
value just in proportion as it meets human want and is not 
to be had in superfluity. 

All that I have said of the difficulties of apportioning 
wages by value produced is by way of introduction to what 
follows. Although we should fail to find such a basis, we 
have not, I think, exhausted the possibilities of a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. It seems to me that the effects of our 
present ways of living, and the possible effects of an in- 
structed expenditure, have not been adequately analyzed. 
It is the further object of this paper to inquire what con- 
sumption of wealth is: what are the effects of our ordinary 
consumption on accumulation and distribution; and to 
suggest how a wise consumption might, to a considerable 
extent, relieve the laborer from the tyranny of bare wage 
earning. 

Here I must remind my readers of certain fundamental 
doctrines more familiar to German than to English econo- 
mics. All economic action has for its ultimate aim the 
ministry of ‘‘goods’’ in the satisfaction of human want. 
Of these goods there are two great classes: Commodities 
and Services. Putting aside the consumption service mean- 
time—to return to it in its due place—the material end of 
economic action is the finished commodity; the material 
good which is created for, and wears its life away in, the 
direct service of man. Following the indication given by 
[267] 
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the various kinds and degrees of want, the commodity as- 
sumes different shapes at the hands of producers. Some are 
meant for the stomach, others for the back ; some minister 
to the senses, others to the intellect; some are adapted for 
individual enjoyment, others are general conditions of social 
well being; some are perishable, others are long-lived. 
Thus the loaf, the coat, the picture, the book, the carriage, 
the car, the firework, the house, may be taken as types 
of this consumption good.* But whatever the shape it 
takes, the commodity has its end and purpose in this con- 
sumption. From the moment when the laborer breaks the 
ground down to the time, it may be years after, when the 
finished article finds its place in the shop window, the whole 
process of industry is guided by the consideration that the 
final product is meant to wear away its life and perish in the 
direct service of man. The producing man is, essentially, 
the servant of the consuming man, and the final direction of 
industry lies with us, the consumers. 

But the striking fact remains that, under modern condi- 
tions, the immediate direction of industry has been taken 
out of the consumers’ hands. There is a point of time when 
it is in our power, as a community of consumers, to guide 
labor and capital into certain channels, with the view of 
turning out certain consumption goods to our order ; and we 
occasionally exercise this power. There comes a time when 
the labor and capital of years, or perhaps of generations, 
have been put into final shapes that admit of only one use, 
and that, it may be, exposed to special dangers of ill-timed 
or foolish use—an extreme type of this being a collection of 
fireworks. And, midway between the two, there is a time 
when labor and capital have been sunk in certain channels 
where production can only follow lines already laid down 
for it, or lose the wealth sunk in laying down these lines. 
A good type of this is the Panama Canal, where the wealth 


* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be noted (1) that such things as railway 
lines, roads, buildings are (permanent) consumption goods as truly as loaves and 
coats are (perishable) conemngtion goods ; and (2) that many, if not most, con- 
sumption goods are also “ production goods.’’ 
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which might have turned many a wilderness in France into 
a garden has been sunk in the attempt to pierce a continent 
and bridle a climate, and the only thing to be done is to 
spend more or lose all that has been spent. 

If we compare the amount of wealth that exists at any 
moment in the shape of finished consumption goods with 
that which takes the dynamic shape of a ‘‘ loan fund’’ look- 
ing for productive investment, or of wealth already devoted 
to processes of production extending back and forward over 
years, we shall easily understand how modern circumstances 
have thrown the immediate guidance of industry, for the 
most part, into the hands of those whose business it is to 
use these great masses of wealth, the producing classes. 

_ Among these producing classes the merchant is the guide 
and regulator. The working man has only to do what he is 
set to do, and his employer works to orders given him; but 
the merchant comes in close contact with demand. His 
function is threefold: to follow the expressed wish of con- 
-sumers as given in orders; to interpret the wish of con- 
 sumers by ordering and holding stocks; and to tempt the 

_ wish of consumers. The important feature here is that the 

: last of these has come to be the prominent function of the 

_merchant; so that the great majority of goods are put in 

the shop windows and priced before the wish for them is 
awakened and the demand called out. For this result two 
circumstances are to blame: the huge increase of wealth, 
and the want of economic guidance—the two working into 
one another. We are long past the time when the great 
current of industry was directed to supplying the bare neces- 
saries of life. A very small portion of the productive power 
of any advanced community could now flood that com- 
munity with such necessaries. The industrial world to-day 
is producing to supply a level of wants that is steadily rising 
with civilization and culture. For this the labor and capital 
of generations are sunk in buildings, machinery, skill, 
means of transit, permanent changes of physical environ- 
ment. This ‘‘ producers’ wealth,’’ once sunk and immov- 
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able, the energy of its owners and borrowers is taxed to 
keep it in employment. It is not the case that, as one want 
is fairly met, capital and labor are transferred freely to meet 
another want. The mobility of abstract capital has its 
counterpart in the immobility of concrete. When a manu- 
factured good has for the time satisfied one circle of demand, 
the constant effort of capital is to awaken wider circles of 
demand by reducing its price. Thus it is that producers not 
only interpret and anticipate the wants of consumers, but 
end by exciting wants, and so directly guiding consumption. 
So much is produced and waiting for us that we are seldom 
called on to order goods. We put money in our pocket and 
look at the shop windows before we become conscious of 
what we want. Forgetting that the industrial world is our 
servant, and, like any good servant, is only forestalling our 
wishes, we get into the habit of thinking that we have no 
responsibility for what we buy. Thus, what the consumer 
could not have escaped if he had kept the direct guidance 
of industry in his hands is avoided by leaving it in the hands 
of the producer—that is, responsibility. For our domestic 
servants we cannot avoid responsibility ; we are impelled to 
see to their hours of work, the quality of their food, sleep- 
ing accommodation, conditions of labor generally. But 
when goods are offered us, we forget the claim of the unseen 
servant, and buy the goods without thought of the fingers 
which made them. Now, in this matter of the buying of 
goods there are two distinct responsibilities which must not 
be confused: one, responsibility for the conditions under 
which goods are made; the other, responsibility for their 
being made at all. 

A slight awakening of the public conscience has induced 
some to ask if it is not possible to demand some guarantee 
that the goods we buy are made by workers paid decent 
wages, and working under healthy conditions. Not to 
mention the formal expression of this in the Consumers’ 
League, we find a growing tendency to demand that govern- 
ment and municipal contracts shall be closely supervised. 
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But these efforts cannot go very far; they seldom get beyond 
_ regulation of the warehouse where the final stages of 
‘‘making up’’ are passed; they can scarcely penetrate to — 
_ the factories, fields, and mines where the immensely greater 
‘previous processes are carried through. But even if they 
did, and if we could have accurate knowledge as to how 
_ goods are made and wages paid, there remains the second 
responsibility; that of buying certain goods, and so en- 
- couraging their making. In other words, it is not enough 
_ for members of the Consumers’ League to see that workers 
_ are paid decent wages if the commodities they insist on 
buying are—say, fireworks. 
And in this we must, I think, take shame to our order. 
We cannot blame the merchant that the demand he inter- 
prets or tempts is a demand without knowledge, nor can we 
blame the consumer that he takes what is offered him, so 
- long as the economist gives so little definite teaching as to 
the consequences to social wellbeing of our demand. Even 
if we have clear ideas on the subject ourselves, we are, I 
_ think, getting too much afraid of being considered ‘‘ popular 
lecturers.’’ 
The serious fact is that the shape in which a community 
has allowed or directed its wealth to be embodied makes the 
- greatest possible difference to the wellbeing of that com- 
- munity. Asa good is, so must it be used. While it is 
: _wheat, the grain may be seed or it may be food. But once 
it takes the shape of the loaf, it has lost forever the possi- 
bility of being used as seed, and, moreover, if not used 
‘quickly, does not even remain food. The content of this 
_ little parable will become clearer as we proceed. Suggest- 
ing, then, that we consumers, as the people most concerned 
in the end, have a responsibility for the shapes in which 
--wealth becomes sunk and, so far, fixed, and that society 
does not consult its ultimate wellbeing in allowing the mer- 
chant to interpret the ‘‘ desirable’’ by the ‘‘desired,’’ we go 
on to inquire what consumption means and involves. 
It is sometimes overlooked that, between providing and 
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consuming wealth, there is an intermediate stage, expendi- 
ture of wealth; and that expenditure of income is by no 
means synonymous with consumption of wealth. When 
money comes into our hands, it means that a title or order 
is given us on the great magazine of the world’s wealth. 
This order puts so much wealth at our command to do with 
as we think fit. As we know, the purpose for which wealth 
is created by man is that it may be used, used-up, and so 
come to an end as wealth. But this need not be its imme- 
diate fate. We may use our power—‘‘ spend’’ our money— 
not to destroy, but to maintain and increase. We may cast 
our bread upon the waters, to find it again after many days 
—not without interest. Somewhat unfortunately, perhaps, 
this is called ‘‘ productive consumption.’’ It is really mere 
change of shape of wealth; the throwing of wealth into 
solution in order to reproduce it in new combinations. It is 
a consumption that does not consume. In it the value of 
wealth is carried forward through all its changes, and, nor- 
mally, is increased as it clothes itself in more desired forms. 
Its type is agriculture, where the crop secured one harvest 
is buried again in the earth and in the sinews of labor, to 
be reproduced next harvest, having meantime fed the 
laborers. 

Or we may elect to transfer our title. Apart from gift and 
bequest, the most conspicuous instance of this isin gambling, 
where wealth simply passes from hand to hand; but, with _ 
more or less friction of consumption, the same is true of © 
many forms of expenditure which partake of the nature of — 
gift or gambling. ms 

Or, finally, we may exchange our title for certain concrete _ 
wealth, and put that wealth to its ultimate purpose. Wealth, — 
we must remember, is not mere matter and force; itis matter _ 
and force put in shapes to meet human wants. It is a 
human category. Man creates it, and according to the 
image in which he creates it does he destroy it quickly, | 
gradually, or slowly. The economic history of a display of p S 
fireworks, for instance, is that the earth and man have | 
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_ produced sustenance for a certain number of laborers ; that 
these laborers have changed this sustenance into muscular 
and mental effort, and embodied these again in innumerable 
tools; that these tools, and the further labor which worked 
with and directed them, have been worn out in making a 
certain form of wealth indicated as valuable by being limited 
and satisfying human desire; that, finally, some one sets a 
-match to this embodied labor and wealth, and in a moment 
it has gone clean out of existence, and mankind has got 
nothing for it all but the memory of a rather vulgar momen- 
tary sensation. The economic history of a public building, 
again, is that labor and capital have similarly been em- 
bodied, but this time in a form of wealth which fulfills its 
_ purpose best by sheltering successive generations of citizens. 
- Between these two extreme types all consumption lies. 

Now, all these three forms of disposal of wealth are forms 
of expenditure, but only the last of them is properly con- 
sumption. We might get a better hold of the distinction by 
thinking of it as destruction of wealth. 

The curious thing is that it is very difficult for an indi- 
vidual to consume much wealth. Bonfires and fireworks 
apart, the most reckless have a difficulty in doing very much 
-more than transferring their titles to others, who, in turn, 
have a similar difficulty in consuming. The Jubilee Plunger, 
for instance, gave us an instance of how quickly money may 
be spent, but his spendthrift course only meant that his 
wealth passed rapidly, and without much destruction, from 
avery foolish man to a number of people who, presumably, 
could not do much worse with it. What he really consumed 
and took out of the world was little more than the food he 
ate, the wines he drank, the clothes he partly wore, the coals 
he burned, perhaps, the horses he killed. It may give some 
people comfort to know that a Vanderbilt may spend his 
income, but that it is beyond anything but an immense con- 
flagration to consume it. 

Here, again, it seems to me that economists have not 
spoken with clear enough voice. They have said a great 
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deal in praise of saving and of ‘‘ productive consumption ;”’ 
very littleas to what is praiseworthy or blameworthy in spend- 
ing and ‘‘ unproductive consumption.’’ The consequence of 
such teaching has been that the rich man is considered to 
have done enough if he live within his income—that is, 
spend less than he might—and put the surplus into invest- 
ments; some economists even telling him that he makes a 
‘sacrifice’? in doing so. He has scarcely been told that 
wealth may be better spent in wise consumption than in 
indiscriminate investment. 

The next point in our subject is the consideration of the 
various categories of private consumption. From a set of 
books extending over some twenty years of my life, and 
detailing my private expenditure almost as accurately as the 
accounts of a bank, it may be credited to me that the cate- 
gories I submit, and their contents, are not based on hap- 
hazard observation. The categories under which most 
private consumption may be grouped are these: 1. Food 
and drink. 2. Dress, including ornament. 3. Shelter, in- 
cluding furnishings and equipment of the house. 4. Trans- 
port, including travel and communication generally. 5. 
Education, including literature and art. 6. Recreation. 
We shall run over these, noting as we go the consequences 
of the particular form of consumption on wealth generally. 

The most fundamental form of consumption is, of course, 
that on food and drink. These supply a want the satistac- 
tion of which is necessary to life. In this consumption a 
man must be selfish. He must eat his cake, and, having 
eaten it, no one else can have it. And the wealth embodied 
in food and drink is as clean taken out of the world by con- 
sumption as the firework when the match is set to it. For- 
tunately, the want is a limited one. Nature has clearly 
enough indicated that, for complete health and joy of labor, 
man wants but little food and drink—how little, people will 
never realize till they learn to weigh the misery caused by 
over-eating and over-drinking against the momentary sacri- 
fice involved in ‘putting a knife to one’s throat’’—and 
[274] 


nature has provided that little in abundance. From the 
‘nature of the case, then, all consumption on food and drink 
that goes beyond the sustaining of a healthy, full, pleasurable 
life is waste of wealth, where it is not worse. We need not, 
indeed, go the length of considering all consumption of this 
sort waste beyond that which makes the good worker. Let 
_ it be granted that happiness is its own justification, and that 
eating and drinking are pleasurable in themselves and con- 
ditions of social brightness and inspiration. What we have 
to fix our attention on is that all food and drink consumption 
involves entire and irrevocable and selfish destruction of | 
- wealth. It seems to me very often forgotten that the 
‘little’? required for healthy and pleasurable life may cost — 
very dear. There is gluttony in cost as well as in quantity. 
~The effect of consuming small amounts of rare and costly 
foods and drinks is the same objectively as that of consum- 
ing large amounts of cheaper provisions; it is excessive 
consumption of embodied capital and labor, and excessive 
- deduction from the wealth of society. Once this is seen it 
will, I think, be acknowledged that the community as a 
whole pays dearly for the well-to-do Englishman’s dinner. 
_ One bottle of champagne costs, roughly, as much as thirty 
_--+bottles of beer. Both champagne and beer are terminal 

- points of consumption. Granted that there is a peculiarly 

gratifying exhilaration afforded by the bottle of champagne, 


_ what has to be put against it is that labor and capital, trans- 
formed into beer, will give nourishment and exhilaration to 
thirty people, while the same amount of labor and capital, 
in the form of champagne, finds its end in exhilarating one 
person. 

The vast field of possible waste here will be better appre- 
ciated if we remember how many trades this category 
employs. It involves the labor of butcher, baker, fish- 
_ monger, poulterer, grocer, greengrocer, milkman, publican 
and wine merchant, tobacconist, restaurateur, which in turn 


“represent the innumerable industries that supply these 
retailers, stretching away back to the agriculture and mining 
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which gave them their raw materials. The fact deserves to 
be put plainly, that there is scarcely any form of consump- 
tion where excess is so plainly a robbery of a poor society | 
as that of food and drink. And it does not seem too much 
to say that the great part of this consumption is of the 
order of the firework, leaving nothing behind but indi- 
gestion. 
(2.) Next comes the consumption of wealth in the shape - 
of Dress. Here entirely selfish consumption is not so easy 
as in the last case. A man may spend as much on clothes as 
on dinners, but he does not, by his personal wear, turn 
wealth immediately into ashes and vapor. When the first | 
gloss of fashion is gone, clothes pass, by gift or sale, to others | 
on whose backs they wear away another part of their lives ;— 
stillappearing, years after, at the ‘‘jumblesale’’ orrag market ; 
to perish at last in grotesquely appareling the very poor— 
perhaps after that to be reborn as shoddy, and pass through 
a similar life over again, Thus, on the face of it, this con- 
sumption is less of the firework order. There is at any rate’ 
more defence of excess here than in the case of foods and_ 
drinks. Clothes have an esthetic mission as well as a utili- 
tarian. It is not even economic to put a beautiful picture in | 
a poor frame. The object of dress is not merely to keep out 
the cold. ‘The dress of one sex at any rate is meant to show | 
as much as to hide: a woolenstocking does not servethe same _ 
purposes as a silken one. And, again, there is no reason a 
why a beautiful fabric should not wear as well as an ugly one. 
But, with all allowance for the just demands of beautiful _ 
dress, and for the factor we should be foolish to ignore, 
namely, fashion, it must be said that much of the dress made 
for the mistress is designed to be fragile, in order that it may 
not offend by reappearing on the back of the maid, or travesty i 
Hyde Park by clothing Petticoat Lane. Where this is the 


case we have the champagne consumption again. Labor and 
capital, which might have permanently enriched the world, — 
are sunk in the making of goods that have a life almost 
as short—if not as useless—as the firework. The field of 
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consumption here covers the following retail trades, 
determines the manufacture of their supply: tailor and 
dressmaker, draper, bootmaker, milliner and hatter, hosier, 
smallware merchant, etc. Under Dress we may include orna- 
ment, as presenting the same features in its consumption, 
and we shall, in that case, add to the above the trades of 
jeweler and the like. 

(3.) In the third great category of necessaries, Shelter, 
consumption is least of the firework order, and least allows 
of purely selfish use. Houses are built for the abode of suc- 
cessive generations. In his house, as a rule, no man liveth 
to himself. It is the casket in which he lodges his dearest 
treasures, and it serves its purpose best the more it is hal- 
lowed by old associations, and made the centre of a man’s 
social life. Luxurious expenditure is justified here if any- 
where; for, by the necessities of the case, the use of 
the luxury is spread over a period and a circle, small 
or wide. But here again the possible abuse and waste 
is obvious. If the house is badly built, or built in a foolish 
situation, wealth is based on a foundation of sand; and if 
the palace becomes the refuge of the recluse, wealth wears 
away in ministering to one life when it might have minis- 
tered with better effect to numbers. The field of consump- 
tion here is wide. It covers the productions of the architect, 
mason, carpenter, cabinet-maker, ironworker, bricklayer, 
plasterer, plumber, slater, bell-hanger, upholsterer, decora- 
tor, ironmonger, glass and earthenware merchant, and some 
others. 

We may pass over the fourth category, that of Transport 
(under which I include public and private conveyance, the 
equipment and plant of travel, and also the immaterial tran- 
sport of communication by post, telegraph, and telephone), 
and also the fifth category, that of Education (including ex- 
penses of literature and art), partly because of want of space 
to do otherwise, partly because the considerations of waste 
or economic use in them need no further elucidation. The 
possible field of consumption in maintaining private and 
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exclusive instruments of transport ; the increase of wealth 
that would follow increased consumption on education—con- 
siderations such as these will suggest themselves to any one 
who wishes to apply the canons given for the three former 
categories. 

The sixth category, that of Recreation, is a very extensive | 
one. It embraces the services and equipment—the environ- 
ment generally—necessary for music-rooms, theatres, cir- 
cuses, shows, balls, and the like; and the many departments © 
which may be grouped under the name of Sport, as golf, : 
cricket, foot-ball, tennis, garden games, athletic games, boat- 
ing, skating, cycling, fishing, billiards, shooting, hunting, 
riding, driving, archery, polo, racing, yachting, and some 
others. Of the necessary and legitimate place of sport in 
rational life there is no question. What we have to note is" 
that its various forms involve very various amounts of con- 


sumption. The horse goes with the groom and the stable : 
the moor requires the keepers: the race course, the racing 
establishment. Here evidently there is room for any amount — 
of socially unremunerative consumption. What one wants_ 
for the recreation we call sport is, generally the open air, 
exercise, and, probably, some degree of emulation. Those 
who live to work and unbend to recreate will find these, 
in company with other men, in chasing a ball over a waste | 
piece of land by the seashore, or with the simple equipment — 
of a walking stick or a fishing rod. One who has been 
brought up to the idea that the day is to be “‘ got through”’ , 
somehow, will cut out hard work for himself in a sport 
requiring, perhaps, a few hundred acres of moor or forest 
which must be cut off from other men’s use—some of these 
-manikins actually accepting the monstrous proposition that 
the mountains ef Scotland are to be inaccessible save to 
those who rent the moors which guard their foot. Here is — 
the old case of the champagne and the beer—with the aggra- _ 
_ vated feature that so many sports are necessarily associated 
with the destruction of beautiful life, and so with deteriora- _ 
tion of zesthetic and moral fibre in those who follow them. 
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From the survey of these six categories of consumption, 
then, I think we get some very suggestive considerations. 

We see (1), that similar amounts of capital and labor may 

be embodied in forms that admit only of rapid consumption, a 

or in forms whose consumption extends over months and 

years. 

(2.) That, whether embodied in perishable or in permanent 
forms, the consumption of these goods may be selfish, or 
may spread its advantages over groups of consumers. 

(3.) That, in some forms of consumption, man must be 
; alone—his consumption excluding that of others—while in 

other forms he consumes best by calling in others to enjoy 
with him. 

(4.) That, alike in unselfish and in selfish consumption, 
the individual may take out of existence more wealth than 
yields any adequate return to society in life, happiness or 
labor. 

And the general conclusion of the whole is that, if con- 
sumers were guided by considerations of how best to consume 
for the interest of society as a whole, immense sums of 
wealth might be kept in the world that are now, thought- 
lessly and without adequate return, taken out of it, and that 
other immense sums might give life and happiness to circles 
and crowds instead of to individuals and families. 

It will probably have been observed that while the first . 
three categories brought before us chiefly the consumption 
of material wealth and its consequences, the latter have 
brought to the front a form of consumption which we have 
not yet discussed, viz. : our expenditure on personal services. 
It remains now to inquire what is the exact difference be- 
tween the commodity and the service, and whether the word 
““consumption’’ applies to the use of the latter as well as to 
that of the former. 

The truth is that there is some difficulty in keeping the 

_ two separate in economic consideration. Some, indeed, have 
reduced them to one, the service, distinguishing merely be- 
tween the material service and the immaterial. The service 
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is an economic “‘ good’’ just as the commodity is; it gets its 
value from human desire and from limitation of supply. In 
paying for a dinner you pay for the viands and you pay for 
the waiting on the same principles of value. It has its ne- 
cessary place in our industrial and social organization : in the 
division of labor, while the great majority are set to make 
commodities, some are set to serve—either in the way of 
waiting and ministering to persons, or in the way of person- 
ally ministering in the consumption of material goods. 
And, like the commodity, it is a product: the servant is 
made to our order. The labor and capital of a community 
are constantly being transmuted into personal accomplish- 
ments and powers: schools, colleges, technical institutions, 
for instance, represent wealth and labor passing every day 
into the equipment of the student. A hundred pounds may 
make a piano, or it may make a player; may erect organ 
pipes, or perfect the vocal chords. A wise distribution of 
social wealth will sink so much in material commodities, so 
much in the skill of its servants. Taking his cue from the 
signs of the times a man will bring up his son to be a baker 
or to be a waiter; in either case the son will purvey the 
**good’’ which society wants. The end of economic action, 
as I said, is the production of commodities and services. 
There are, however, two distinguishing features in the 
service. One, of course, is the much noted one that the 
service inheres in the human being who serves. Thus, every 
consideration of the servant has the dual task of considering 
man as a ‘‘ mean ’’ and man as an ‘“‘end in himself ;’’—that 
is to say, the ethical consideration is never absent from the 
economic. The other is that the wealth spent in preparing 
for service is taken out of the visible and tangible and tax- 
able forms of wealth : like coal and oil in the engine-room it 
is transmuted into power. Thus a rich society is conceiv- 
able which should consist of human beings capable of render- 
ing very valuable services to each other, yet poor in material 
commodities. In a rich city you may have the Lyceum 
scenery and you may have the Lyceum acting; in a poorer 
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one you should not be badly off if you had only the Lyceum > 
acting. 
The service is a category of much wider extent than we _ 
are apt, at first thought, to imagine. It embraces not only | 
private servants, but their public analogues. The coach- — 
man and yachtsman do for one family or group what the 
railway, tram and steamer service do for the masses—note, 
for instance, the significant word ‘‘ railway servant’’—and 
the carriage and the yacht are the equivalent of the railway, 
tramway and steamship plant. The gardener, the laun- 
dress, table-maid, sewing-maid have their counterparts in 
the parkkeeper, public laundry girl, waiter and warehouse 
girl. A recent novelist tells us that some of the Austro-| 
Hungarian nobility still keep their private physician ; and 
this reminds us that there is no reason why we should not, 
asin old times, have singing men and singing women in our 
households, except that we get our music better in the opera 
and concert room. 

Now, if we look over our six categories we shall find that : 

a great many of our services are inseparable from commod- 
ities. Consumption of food—what we might call ‘‘ feed- 
ing ’’—is a joint consumption of material commodity and of 

_ services inhering in the domestic cook and housemaid who 
minister it. So it is with domestic servants generally ; the a 
consumption of ‘‘shelter,’’ for instance, is a consumption _ 
not only of stone walls and furnishings, but of the staff who > 
maintain the house; the services of coachman, equally with — 
those of railway servants, are inseparable from their corres- 
ponding plant in the consideration of ‘‘ transport.’’ 

But when we come to the pure services of the latter cate- -- 
gories, especially the sixth—that is, services which leave no 
material product and are merely exertions of the human — 
being—we are apt to be confused. At first sight the wages 
we pay these servants seem a mere transfer of wealth, an 
expenditure not involving a consumption. When we spend > 
a guinea on a hat we get the hat to wear it out or not ; when ag! 
we spend that sum on a stall at the opera we come away 
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with nothing in our hand. Is this a mere transfer from one 
pocket to another? The answer is that it is not. We come 
away from the theatre with nothing because we have already 
consumed what we paid for. Our sovereign bought, not a 
commodity, but a service, and, that service given, the 
‘good ’’ is consumed. 

At the risk of being tedious this must be made quite 
clear, as it involves serious issues. I have in my possession, 
say, a sovereign. Rightly considered, this sovereign, as we 
know, is a title to any wealth in the community up to a cer- 
tain value. If I exchange the sovereign fora dinner I have 
in front of me a certain amount of perishable wealth, while 
the restaurateur now has the title which was mine. For the 
moment there is no change in the total sum of wealth, only 
an exchange of equal values. But when the whole economic 
transaction is completed—I mean that for which the pur- 
chase was made—I have eaten the dinner; have consumed 
a sovereign’s worth of wealth, and the world is poorer by 
that amount. Or I may exchange my sovereign for a stall 
at the opera. For the moment I have before me, not a 
meal, but a feast for the gods. At the end of the transac- 
tion the sovereign, with its command over wealth, is in other 
hands, and the world is poorer by the wear and tear, bodily 
and mental, of a body of singers. 

It is unusual, of course, to think of the services of human 
It seems to conceive of the singer as a 
kind of musical box which wears out with use. But, from 
the economic point of view, this is quite correct. If the 
singer were a slave, he, and not his service, would be the 
commodity. Being a freeman it is his service that is the 
‘‘good.’’ It is all the same whether the artist paints and 
parts with a picture, or puts the picture before us in himself; 
in both cases we purchase goods that perish with the using. 
If it seems strange to speak of an exertion of the vocal 
chords as wealth consumed, we have only to consider that 
man is not the only machine which improves with use up to 
Live-stock, for instance, is a case in point; 
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_ but even machinery improves as it ‘settles down to its 
work.’’ But whether there is wear and tear of substance or 
not, the working life of a human being consists of a series 

_ of services, which finished, the man is worn out; we pay for 
his work whether it sets the blood bounding through his 
veins or brings the enfeebled heart a fraction nearer its 
break down. It is not, then, by a metaphor that we speak 
of the artist's services as ‘‘goods.’’ ‘The conclusion 
seems inevitable that, whether service be associated with 
commodities and consumed with them, or whether it is 
simply a human being that wears out his life in minister- 
ing to us, the service is, like the commodity, a consumption 
good. 

But as regards the consumption of the pure service there © 
is this special consideration. As we saw in the early part 
_of this paper the normal laborer is assumed to produce his © 

own wage—to earn them by creating them. He is not a 
burden on the community. Even those who said that 
wages were paid out of capital never denied that the 
laborer replaced them. But while this is true of the 

- laborers as a class, it need not be true of the laborer we are 
now considering. This servant is a terminal economic 

point. He is in the same rank as the consumption com- 
modity. His purpose is, not to produce, but to be con- 
sumed. Hence the servant unemployed or uselessly 
employed, is like the horse in the stable: he eats his head 
off. Like a commodity which costs to keep, he is at all 
times expensive ; but when he resembles ‘‘dead stock ’’— 
that is, when nobody wants his services, he is very costly 

indeed. ‘This servant zs a burden to society : not only that 
society has sunk so much wealth in his sustenance and 

training, which remains unfruitful, but that the man, as a 

member of the human family, must not be allowed to 
perish. He is worse than a good of the firework order: he 
cannot be got rid of by putting a match tohim. This is 
perhaps enough to point the moral that, when society 
allows or calls into existence a multitude of mere servants, 
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it invests money in a stock on which there is a large amount 


of uncalled capital. 

What has been said of the servant brings up the question 
of a class whose position requires more careful examination 
than it usually gets, the Non-Producers generally. Society 
is a co-operation of consumers and producers, set in and 
working on an environment capable of infinite adaptation 
to their wants. This environment is best represented, I 
think, as a huge field, some of it naturally fertile, but most 
of it requiring to be reclaimed from the waste. This recla- 
mation is constantly going on, and the measure in which 
the environment is reclaimed is the measure of man’s—of 
humanity’s—wealth, Living from the field all men con- 
sume and must consume. But not all need produce, for the 
field is very fertile, and the labor of a few can feed many. 
But most men do produce, either directly or by deputy ; by 
deputy I mean this: when wealth accumulates it is put 
into the form of instruments; these instruments enable labor 
to invest its strength in roundabout processes which are 
indefinitely more productive, and thus create wealth as truly 
as human labor does; thus those who provide these instru- 
ments are part producers, though they never see a spade. 
Now, society has for its economic object to raise food from 
the field to feed its citizens, and also, by renewal of sub- 
stance, to keep the field at the level of productiveness once 
won ; that is, to preserve wealth and to create an annual 
surplus with it. (Here the figure of a field is not quite 
adequate, as land does not require much ‘‘ upkeep,’’ while 
wealth generally is perishable and involves great expense 
of replacement.) To perform this double task there must be 
a sufficient number of producers. If consumption exceed 
the amount of the annual crop (surplus) the world is living 
on its capital ; gets poorer ; and in time cannot maintain its 
children—who, by the way, are always increasing. Hence 
it is a primary duty, from a national point of view, for the 
citizens as a body to produce what they consume, and to 


consume no more than they produce. But, as I said, all 
28 
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need not produce, and here society gets beyond being a 
mere economic organism—which it would be if the field 
were just fertile enough to yield a bare living. The surplus 
becomes more than enough to feed thecitizens. Society wakes 
to other ends than those of mere reclamation of waste and 
maintenance of fertility ; it demands the services of those 
who can open to it the many gates of living; and it finds 
the means of getting these services in its extra surplus. It 
releases great numbers from the necessity of field work, and 
feeds them, on condition of performing what are sometimes 
called the “‘higher services.’’ Now it happens that the 
inclination of many worthy people is very greatly towards 
these higher services. Field work is hard, and not always 
congenial. It is pleasanter to preach, and paint, and sing, 
and teach, and there is a peculiar satisfaction in wearing a 
uniform. But, obviously, the number of persons who can 
be allowed to consume, and are not compelled to justify 
their existence by producing, is necessarily limited—other- 
wise a serious breach may be made in the wealth already 
reclaimed, or else other people are compelled to work double 
tides to support the ornamental servants. Thus, society 
becomes divided into producers and non-producers. But 
there is a division among the non-producers. All non- 
producers consume, and so must be fed by the labor of 
others. But there are those whom society will at all times 
gladly feed—recognizing that they are paid to pipe to the 
reaper’s dance—and there are those whom it would not feed 
if it knew they were mere parasites, and if it could help 
feeding them. Consequently—although we must take care 
of our ground, and not judge a person purely ornamental 
because he wears a uniform—we are warranted in asking 
every citizen of the world: What do you do for your living ? 
and in concluding, unless he can show that he is giving 
recognized value for what he consumes, that he is a mere 
sponge, and altogether a person to be reprobated. 

To the four considerations, then, which we drew as to 
‘material commodities we may add a fifth as to services: 
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that, in demanding services, society—not to speak of 
shaping the lives of human creatures—invests wealth in a form 
whose use may be selfish or may be unselfish, transitory or per- 
manent, but, in any case, a form which not only is consumed, 
but consumes, and so is more apt to be a burden to society. 

And now to draw some deductions from our analysis. 
(1.) We have seen that, in our ordinary consumption, an 
immense quantity of wealth is taken out of the world 
which might, without serious sacrifice, even to individual 
enjoyment, remain in it. Is this excess consumption 
blameworthy? Does it give us the legitimate condemnation 
of what is sometimes called ‘‘ culpable luxury ?”’ 

The answer is that, apart from forms which degrade the 
consumers or limit and mar the lives of their servants, no 
amount of consumption would be culpable but for one thing ; 
that the world is yet poor. To one who realizes the giant 
strides made by invention in the extractive industries, in 
manufacture and in transport, it is not a little surprising to 
find how poor this rich England is. Equally divided the 
income of this country would give about £33 per head, or 
£165 per average family of five. From this it follows that 
the most perfect distribution of income would not allow us 
all to have even those comforts which some of us count 
necessaries. Of course it must not be concluded that those 
families whose incomes are more than £165 per year are 
robbing other people of the surplus. As we have seen, it is 
not receipt nor even expenditure of income that determines 
this, but consumption of it. The squire’s income of thou- 
sands may be mostly spent in giving incomes of hundreds 
to the tenants on his estate, who in turn give incomes of tens 
to the village shops. What we can say is, that every family 
which consumes or lets go to waste more than £165 takes 
that value of wealth clean out of the world. If it were not 
taken out of the world it would be added to the community’s 
stock and be available for consumption later. Others may 
have your cake although you spend it: but you cannot eat 
your cake and others have it! This consideration, it seems 
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to me, is serious enough if we remember how much of all 
incomes goes to butcher, baker, grocer, and the like.* 
The popular idea, then, about ‘‘culpable luxury’’ is toa © 
certain extent justified. If we abstain from luxuries, how- ; 
ever, it should not be on any false ethical ground that 
luxuries in themselves are culpable, but on the real 
economic ground that there are not enough luxuries to go 
round. Whether, however, the abstention of the rich from 
luxuries would, in the present circumstances, distribute 
income among the poor, is a practical question on which > 
_ this much may be said by way of warning. Any sudden or 
violent change in our consumption and social demand would 
_ be simply disastrous. It is comparatively easy for the con- 
* suming world to change its habits: it is not so easy for the 
- producing world. The vast majority of the nation are | 
_ producing as they have been told and trained to produce. To | 
stop consumption of their goods is to stop production ; to 
throw the fixed wealth of years back to the waste—like the 
plant of the Panama Canal—to stop wages and employment: 
in a word, to disorganize a complex and sensitive co-opera- 
tion of men who produce in order to consume, and of men ; 
whose consumption gives the order to produce. What has 
- to be remembered is that, up till now, public opinion has © - 


allowed production to provide for wants as they suggested _ 
themselves ; wise or foolish, wasteful or provident, it was all — 
the same so long as profit could be made from their supply. _ 
For the motive of the undertaker, the organizer of labor, is — 


* The exact bearing of this must not be misunderstood. If the consumption of 
the few is far above £165, it may be that their production is as much above that 
figure. If the consumption of a great many families is under £165, the great 
majority, in all probability, do not produce anything like that amount. An equal 
distribution of income has only arithmetic to recommendit. Since income 
depends upon production, and production is, more or less, our concern, there is no 
reason for the skilled laborer to restrict his consumption to £165 in order that he 
may thereby feed the unskilled. If £165 was the limit of any family’s production 
it would be very different. . ‘ ‘ . Even in the case of the ‘‘ mere con- 
sumer’? we must be careful of our censure. The owner of wealth is not a mere 
consumer: if he were not also the owner of wealth-making tools, why should any 
one offer him interest for the use of them? The class who are clearly struck by 
what has been said above are those who draw salaries for sinecures and useless 
offices, whether in church, state, or business—certainly a pretty extensive class. 
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profit, and profit can be made by producing penny articles 
or by producing guinea ones; by printing Bibles or by 
sending spirits to the heathen. Millions of men and women 
have no other means of getting wages—that is, of living— 
than in this kind of production. Any great diversion, then, 
in the ancient currents of consumption would affect produc- 
tion at its spring and end, the human worker. There is not, _ 
however, the slightest danger that the numbers of those 
who wake up to the responsibilities of consumption will be 
great enough to cause any such revolution. 

(2.) It has been pointed out that, in our present ways of 

consumption, there is a great leakage and an actual destruc- 
tion of wealth, which might be avoided. It may be asked: 
Is accumulation of wealth after all so desirable? The ques- 
tion is not so foolish as it seems. It comes from accepting 
two points of view not uncommon: the one—a counsel of 
despair—that we have no prospect that additional wealth 
will be any better distributed than it has been; the other 
rising out of the wide-spread experience that in most trades 
there is what iscalled ‘‘ over-production.”’ 

The latter is too wide a subject to take up here ; particu- 
larly as I have before formulated my views on it. This much 
may be said ; that over-production of anything indicates the 
evil of bad organization. It is not the fact that almost any 
one of us has as much of any form of wealth as he would 
take and could use in one way or another. What is true is, 
that wealth is sunk in over-supply of certain things at the 
time, that is, before other wants as clamant are saturated 
to the same point; that there is dislocation of the fine 
machinery which the industrial world now needs, so that 
producers and consumers do not come together to un- 
derstand each other’s wants and each other’s supply. 

With the former point of view there is more room to sym- 
pathize. To assist the accumulation of wealth at a time 
when wealth is being massed ina few hands seems to be put- 
ting still more power into the hands of the few. The point 
is a favorite one with Ruskin, and the rise of wages after the 
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Black Death hasoften been given as pointing asimilar moral. 
To this, however, may be answered that if wealth is kept in 
existence it may be better distributed ; if it is consumed it is 
not there to distribute. But even if we are so pessimistic as 
to think that wealth will still continue to run toone end of the 
social scale, saturation with wealth is a lesson that perhaps 
we yet need. I am quite sure that the world is still dazzled 
with the idea of what wealth can give, because it has not had 
sufficient experience of wealth. In this respect the temper 
of the present generation is different from the temper of the 
last. The more men and women who find themselves free 
to enter the liberal professions—I mean those whose inheri- 
tance of wealth is enough to leave them free to choose lines of 
life to their liking—the more rapid will be the spread of 
liberal ideas about wealth, and the nearer we shall come to 
the experience of educated persons that the best work is 
never done for salary, but for fame or for love. That is to 
say, the more quickly the educated classes become rich, the 
more eagerly will they turn from the accumulation of wealth 
to the right disposal of it. 

(3.) Our analysis shows that the ways of consumption are 
also, to a considerable extent, the ways of distribution. 
There is some consumption that is necessarily exclusive, but 
there is a great deal that may be exclusive or may be social. 
It is, therefore, possible to add to the wealth of the com- 
munity without adding to the income of the individual. 
Most men between the ages of twenty and thirty discover 
that it is possible to divide an income between two without 
losing half. 

The two directions which an instructed consumption would 
take are: where there is room for choice, that of preferring 
durable goods to perishable, and, in either case, that of pre- 
ferring goods whose use is social to those whose use is sel- 
fish. The former has been sufficiently emphasized. If the 
economic student of these latter days has six shillings to 
spare on his solitary meal, he will know whether to spend it 
on a pint of Pommery or on a new novel of Mr. Stevenson. 
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The latter points to what I may call the “‘ Socializing o 
consumption.’’ Here there is room and reward for im- 
provement. I have pointed out how poor this country yet 
is. The inference is obvious: that we should economize the 


use of luxuries as far as we can; that is, make them go as 7 
far as they will.* Yet is it not melancholy to see how the i 
first impulse of the man who becomes rich is to hedge him- 4 
self away from his fellows ; to put up barbed wire round his 
belongings ; to travel by a separate class; and, generally, to _ 


hang out the sign, ‘‘Trespassers beware’’—not from the 
admirable motive of being alone with nature, but simply 
that of being distinguished from the crowd. 

A little better knowledge of the savotr vivre will bring us 
past this parvenu stage: perhaps it will require a little more 
saturation with wealth; for I observe that in the United 
States, where land is plentiful, there are fewest high walls 
round the gardens, and in Italy, where art has its home, the 
great pictures do not hang on private walls. Meantime, I 
confess that the amount of wealth that is poured out to fill 
the limited capacity of enjoyment of a limited number 
makes me think of nothing so much as of the glorious sun, 
wasting its energy in pouring out heat and light for an earth 
which is too small to catch more than a fraction of it. It is 
not too much, perhaps, to hope that, with awakened con- 
science and better knowledge, much of the wealth that now 
escapes, like unused heat up our chimneys, will be passed 
on, to be used, like steam in a second and third cylinder. 

In speaking of better distribution, it must be remembered : 
that we have an interest in the redistribution of what I must 
call the ‘‘ parent wealth’’ of the community, as well as in 
the distribution of its income: that is, of the wealth already 
in the world as well asof the ich is added every year and 
partly consumed during the year. |. 13 not always easy to 
distinguish parent wealth from inc m., get a clear 


* At the banquet of the rich, there are two ways of economizing luxury: one is 
to gather up the fragments that remain and send them on to our poorer neigh- 
bors ; the other, and by far the more economical, is to ask them to join us at the 
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conception of what it is, and that for a singular reason— 
namely, that we measure income by value, while parent 
wealth is expressed very greatly in terms of utility. Conse- 
quently, when we have to put our wealth as a nation into 
terms of value, it will be observed that we do so by the 
rough and ready fashion of capitalizing income, and making 
certain broad additions. A good parallel to it is in the case 
of our own homes. The wealth that these represent to us 
is not expressed at all adequately in the selling value of the 
house and the furniture. Similarly, the progress of human 
society chiefly takes the form of making the world a more 
comfortable place for man to live in, and these improvements 
pass away out of the range of valuation. They become 
brighter, healthier conditions of our life. In other words, 
much of our parent wealth exists in the form of a back- 
ground of the community’s life ; changes of physical environ- 
ment that make the house of life into the home of man. 
The true line of progress is that this background should be 
common property; that the community should continually 
be adding, as it were, to the free gifts of nature. But 
often much of this environment is held in the power of 
individuals who take their private rights without thought 
of public claims. For instance, we have the common phe- 
nomenon, in the neighborhood of our cities, of owners build- 
ing walls round thousands of acres with the intention of pre- 
venting the public from enjoying what surely belongs to no 
private owner, the sight of God’s earth. And, again, there 
is a constant tendency on the part of the richer classes to 
socialize the environment for the benefit of their own class. 
The West End stretches further and further away from the 
smoke and grime, and is gradually weeded of its eyesores ; 
while the debris of our con. 1 industry is heaped up in the 
East End, around . among the dwellings of the workers. 
Now itisa lou, v..i the large incomes go to a few, and if 
the background of society is a background painted according 
to the desires of a few. Here the individual should join with 
the municipality in redistributing burdens and advantages. 
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It is possible by a wise expenditure and consumption of 
public and private wealth to surround rich and poor alike 
with an environment which cannot be used for one class 
alone ; so that, in estimating the wealth of the workingman, 
we should, indeed, begin with his weekly wage, but then 
go on to calculate and add to it the purity, brightness, edu- 
cation, recreation, amusement, he has for nothing as the 
background of his citizen life. Thus, I repeat that, in 
default of apportioning wages by product, it is still possible, 
by a wise consumption, to relieve the laborer to a consider- . 
able extent from the tyranny of bare wage earning. 

It is not an easy thing to find out the value of the laborer’s 
product. It is not an easy thing, in these days of life and 
death competition, to secure that he shall always get that 
value. But, compared with these, it 7 an easy thing to 
socialize ourconsumption, and throw wide the doors of wealth, 
So that enter and much of what the 
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The whirligig of time has brought no change more strik- 
ing than that wrought in the position of the gold standard 
men. ‘The passage to the gold standard, with silver for sub- — 
sidiary coin, was at first advocated as a conservative measure 
to counteract the rising tendency of prices that appeared 
between 1850 and 1870. It was argued that the rise in 
prices or, what is the same thing, the depreciation of the 
money unit, worked to the disadvantage of the creditor. It 
permitted debts to be discharged on the payment of a fart | 
of their real value. This tendency, it was hoped, would dis- __ 
appear with the passage of Western nations to the gold 
standard. It was not supposed that a reverse movement — - 
would set in when silver was discarded. It was believed 
that the increased production of gold and the multiplication 
of devices for economizing the use of money would balance — 
the growth in population, wealth, and business and suffice to — 
maintain prices at about the same level, thus securing jus- 
tice as between debtor and creditor. 

Such were the aims and hopes of the honest advocates of 
the gold standard. But the unerring testimony of statistics 
has shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that these have 
not been realized. The upward movement of prices has not 

only been checked, but has been succeeded by a decline that 
persists to the present day. As this fact became clearer 
there arose the school of bimetallists—a school that claims 
to-day many active and enthusiastic adherents in all the — 
leading nations. 

The raison d'étre of the bimetallists, whether national or — 

_ international, is the need of more money. ‘To all objections 

on the ground of the expense, the inconvenience, the risk or 
_ the shock to business habit occasioned by the restoration of 
_ Silver, bimetallists have one unfailing answer—the dire need 
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of more money in order to prevent injustice to the debtor 
class. The existence of this injustice is the justification and — 
the excuse for being of the bimetallist school. If it does 
not exist, then the rest of the reasoning falls to the ground. 
Of what use to show the practicability of bimetallism or its’ 
efficiency in enlarging the circulating medium if the present 
gold standard damages noone? The argument showing the | 
injury the debtor class receives from falling prices is the 
primary fundamental argument on which all the other 
bimetallist arguments are built. Break down this and the 
whole theory falls to the ground. 

The argument usually takes the following form : 

Owing to the constantly widening use of credit an increas- 
_ ing proportion of money payments are made in pursuance 
_ of time contracts calling for specified future sums of money. 
These time contracts are always based on the present value 
of the money unit. They virtually contain an implied clause 
to the effect that the future unitscalled for by the terms of the 
_ contract shall be of the same value—z. e., of the same pur- — 
chasing power—as the present unit. This we must suppose, 
else one party or the other would refuse to sign the contract. 
Now if, during the period of the time contract, change 
_ takes place in the purchasing power of the unit, the terms of 
the contract are equally changed. If the unit cheapens, 
the creditor loses in favor of the debtor; if the unit appre- 
ciates, the debtor loses to the creditor. Now what we call 
appreciation, or increase in general purchasing power, is 
exactly the same as fall in price. The terms designate the 
same phenomenon, the one expressing its relation to money, 

the other its relation to commodities. Fall in prices means 
rise in purchasing power, and hence injury to the debtor and 
gain to the creditor. 

Now a general fall in prices has occurred during the last 
twenty years and still continues. The average fall per year | 
has been not far from two percent. ‘This means a stupendous 
disaster to the debtor class. Applied to the farm mortgages 
alone written in four Western States between 1880 and 1890 _ 
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it represents an arbitrary transfer from debtors to creditors of 
twenty-three millions every year. A monetary system, then, 
which permits such a fall in prices is self-condemned and 
cannot maintain itself in the face of the public conscience. 
It is dishonest and iniquitous. The great law of justice 
demands that the circulation be enlarged until the fall in 
prices ceases. Such is the great cornerstone of the bimetal- 
list theory. 

How has the argument been met by the gold standard 
men ? 

At first they saved their reputation for scientific sound- 
ness by denying any fall in prices. This was easy so 
long as the facts were overlaid and disguised by other 
phenomena. But when, after a brief standstill during the 
prosperous times in the early eighties, prices once more ex- 
hibited a steep downward tendency, the truth could no 
longer be denied. But the admission of this truth com- 
pletely altered the scientific basis of the gold monometallists. 
Whereas formerly they had been strenuous for steady prices 
and a constant purchasing power, they must now defend a 
standard which secured neither. In this emergency various 
modes of escape were resorted to. Some denied that falling 
prices injured the debtor, but were sure that rising prices 
were unfavorable to the creditor. Some represented the 
bimetallists as seeking to depreciate the standard and thus to 
rob the creditor. Some economists in their anxiety to justify 
the gold standard turned traitors to their own science, and 
denied any relation between quantity of money and prices. 
Some admitted the injustice of the gold standard, but pointed 
out the danger or impracticability of bimetallism. Finally 
a few met the argument of the bimetallists fairly and sought 
a scientific justification of the fall in prices. 7 

Let us address ourselves to their argument. a 

The fall of prices, they say, is natural rather than artificial 
normal rather than arbitrary. It is due to the abundance 
of commodities rather than to the lack of money. Relative 
to population, the output of commodities has of late years 
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enormously increased owing to extraordinary improvements 
in production. New inventions and the perfecting of old 
ones have cheapened almost all manufactured articles. Raw 
materials and food products have been cheapened partly by 
the opening up of new sources of supply, partly by the 
wonderful cheapening of transportation. All along the line 
the economies resulting from abler industrial leadership, 
better industrial organization, minuter division of labor and 
the increase in the proportion of skilled and specialized 
workers have conspired to diminish the cost of production. 

Now, cheapening of production means that the relation 
between labor and products, between human effort and its 
economic results, has altered. ‘The exchange ratio is dif- 
ferent. If a day’s work is more efficient—7. ¢., produces 
more—it is more valuable in terms of commodities. If 
commodities are produced with greater ease and abundance e 
they are less valuable in terms of labor. Labor produces 
and hence commands more commodities. Commodities 
require and hence command less labor. By reason of this 
change in relation the two can no longer bear the same rela- 
tion to money. The price movement of labor cannot be just 
the same as that of commodities. Now, what are the facts? 

The prices of commodities have fallen. Has the price of 

labor fallen? It appears not from two facts: (1) wages 

have not fallen; (2) money incomes in general have not 
fallen. This means that labor produces and that conse- 
quently the earnings of labor command a steadily increasing 
quantity of commodities. 

Bearing these conclusions in mind, let us re-examine the 
situation of the debtor. It appears now that the sum of 
money that he repays to his creditor, albeit it represents 
more commodities than the original sum borrowed, repre-| 
sents no more labor. To procure the money, the debtor — 
may have had to sell double the quantity of goods the 
original loan was worth. But if, at the same time, general 
industrial efficiency has been doubled by improvement in 
production, he can produce with his labor twice the quantity 
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of products the creditor was formerly able to produce. The 
creditor worked and saved in order to loan the original sum ; 

the debtor works and saves the same length of time in order © 
to repay it. Sothe borrower but restores the quantity of - ‘ 
labor he received. The transaction is but an exchange of 
equal services, with an interval of time between. And as 

all fair exchange, according to the classic economists and to 
some of the great socialists, is but the exchange of equal | 
services or of the products of equal quantities of labor, we 

may conclude that in this case the scales of justice are held 
even. The debtor suffers no hardship by the fall in the 
prices of commodities. 

Such is the monometallist argument. -— 

It is now the object of this paper to examine the validity | 
of these arguments, and to inquire what standard of deferred 
payment, if any, will insure justice to both debtor and 
creditor. 

For the sake of convenience, the arguments cited may be 
held to involve two controversies :— 

1. As to the ultimate standard of value. 

2. As to the destination ot the benefit of industrial 
progress. 

I will examine these in their order. 

The bimetallist contends that, by reason of falling prices, — 
the debtor places the creditor in command of more com- 
modities than the original loan would purchase, whereas 
justice requires that the quantity of commodities lent and 
the quantity of commodities restored should be equal. 

The monometallist contends that, owing to the fact that 
the price of labor has mo? fallen, the debtor places the credi- 
tor in command of no more labor than the original loan 
would have purchased. And this is right, for justice requires 
that the quantity of labor lent and the quantity of labor 
restored should be equal. 

Now, both parties admit that the question involved is a_ 
question of justice. And as both agree that economic justice _ 
consists in the exchange of equal values, it follows that the 
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controversy finally hinges on the nature of value. 
bimetallist asserts that equal quantities of goods are of equal 
value, though separated by a period of time. The mono- 
metallist holds that equal quantities of /aéor are of equal 
value, though separated by a period of time. Since the com- 
modities the bimetallist has in mind are, in fact, usually 
consumption goods rather than raw materials or sub-pro- 
ducts, while the labor the monemetallist has in mind is, in 
fact, productive labor rather than services, the issue is fairly 
joined between the two great opposing theories of value— 
that of /abor-value and that of use-value. The one derives 
value from production, the other from consumption. The 
one looks to cost, the other to utility. So that the great 
typical fact of economic life, viz., that man makes a sacrifice 
in order to procure a satisfaction, offers two criteria for 
judging a credit transaction. Wecan say that every loan is 
simply a sacrifice made by the creditor in behalf of the 
debtor, and that full payment means that the debtor makes 
a corresponding sacrifice in return. Or we can say that a 
loan is simply a satisfaction enjoyed by the debtor at the 
expense of the creditor, and that full payment means that 
the creditor procures a corresponding satisfaction at the 
expense of the debtor. 

Which of these two theories of value is the true one? 

The basing of value on sacrifice is radically wrong, inas- 
much as sacrifice is buta meanstoanend. Sacrifice possesses 
importance or value only because it is the primary condition 
to something important or valuable. The product or good 
standing midway between sacrifice and satisfaction is valu- 
able, not because it embodies past sacrifices, but because it 
promises future satisfactions. ‘To impute value to an article 
on account of its cost is like ascribing merit to a man on 
account of his ancestors. 

The old habit of basing value on cost of production in 
labor, capital being regarded as accumulated labor, received 
no shock so long as economists observed only competitive 
industries of constant returns. But the widening importance 
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of monopolized goods and of goods of diminishing returns 
brought to light an increasing number of cases where values 
are not proportionate to cost. This has compelled a pro- 
founder study, resulting in the discovery that value is a 
particular utility—is, in fact, marginal utility. The idea 
thrown out by Jevons, and elaborated by the Austrian 
economists, has changed the face of economic theory within 
a few years, and has filled with enthusiasm and hope many 
who had despaired of the science. By furbishing up the 
obsolete and discredited labor-value theory in order to beat 
the bimetallists, the gold standard defenders have shown 
themselves the Bourbons of political economy. 

By insisting that the labor standard should be adopted for 
the transactions of borrower and lender, they virtually 
demand an exception in the economic order. They want to 
measure the obligations of the debtor by a special standard 
of their own. For where in society do we find exchangers 
bartering equal quantities of labor worth unequal quantities 
of goods? It is, indeed, difficult to believe that the con- 
tractionists are sincere in their argument, except on the 
charitable hypothesis that they do not see whither their _ 
theory leads them. For if /asor or cost is the just basis of 
value, then whatever exceeds this is illegitimate. Hence, 
part of the value of monopolized goods, resting, as it does, on 
their utility to the consumer rather than on their cost to the 
producer, is illegitimate plunder rather than just earnings. 
This being true, we should expect to find these labor-value 
monometallists fighting with tooth and nail for such legisla- 
tion as would break down corners, combines, and trusts, and 
nationalize such natural monopolies as the railroad and the 
telegraph. But, on the contrary, we find many of these | 
same gentlemen vigorously defending the justice of mono-_ 
poly values. In utter contempt of scientific consistency, vided 
with one hand shield the creditor with the labor-value theory, - 
while with the other they interpose the use-value argument _ 
between monopolists and the wrath of an outraged public. 
Their consistency is one, not of doctrine, but of sympathies, — 
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which are always on the side of the /s, and against the 
To Be. 
The controversy pertaining to the nature of value is there- 
fore decided in favor of the bimetallist. 
Let us now take up the controversy touching the proper | 
destination of the benefits of industrial progress. Suppose ' 
aman lend a sum representing the products of a hundred — 
days’ labor. At the end of twenty years the general im-— 
provement in production has been such that the same goods | 
can be produced by sixty days’ labor. The bimetallist con-_ 
tends that sixty days’ labor, or its equivalent in commodities, 
should satisfy the debt. The value of forty days’ labor, 
representing the benefit of industrial progress, remains with _ 
the debtor. The monometallist contends that one hundred > 
days’ labor, or its equivalent in commodities, should be > 
required to satisfy the debt. The value of forty days’ labor — 
being the premium due to the advance of industry, should, 
therefore, be made over to the creditor. 

In our discussion of the point here raised we shall consider 
three possible cases : 

(1.) The creditor reaps the benefit. 

(2.) The debtor reaps the benefit. 

(3.) The benefit is shared. 

We shall take these in their order. 

In behalf of the creditor’s claim, it may be urged that 
justice between debtor and creditor demands equal sacrifices, 
quite regardless of any increase in the power of sacrifices to 
procure satisfactions. This argument, as we have seen, 
involves the labor-value fallacy, and is therefore worthless. 

It may next be urged, that, as the main improvement in 
production comes through improvement in machinery, the 

_ supplier of capital should get the benefit. This argument is 
unsound for several reasons. Only fart of the capital lent — 
_ is invested in machinery. Then only a fart of the improve- 
ment due to invention appears in machinery, the rest 
_ appearing in methods and processes. Moreover, invention 

is only one of several causes of improvement. Again, the 
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_ lender supplies pure capital, and has no moral claim to any 
gain resulting from fixing it in useful and ever more useful 

forms. The lender does not invent, make, select or run the 
new or improved machine. Finally, it may be said that the 
increasing helpfulness of pure capital, as it is invested in | 
better and better machinery, is already discounted in the © 
rate of interest paid. So the creditor need not expect a 
second reward. 

A third argument for the creditor asserts that by making 
the loan he curtailed his expenditures, and hence dropped 
-agrade in society. Now, as with improvement in production 
the general scale of expenditure in society rises, the creditor, 
in order to regain his former relative position as a consumer, 
must receive from his debtor an excess of goods correspond- 
ing to the general advance. This will just absorb the 
_ margin due to the increased efficiency of human effort. 

This argument assumes, that the creditor, had he not lent, 
would have expended his capital in maintaining a certain 
style of living. But by thus consuming his capital he could 
not have drawn from it an income in the way of interest. 
To parallel this benefit he must invest his capital produc- 
tively. But in that case he could not consume it and could © 
not have maintained a higher scale of expenditure than as 
lender he actually fas maintained. A monopoly of the 
benefit of progress by the creditor therefore seems unjust. 

Let us now consider the case for the debtor. It may 
first be urged on his behalf, that, even on the labor-value 
theory, he is not bound to surrender his advantage. For 
the true labor-value theory insists that equal values are 
represented by equal quantities of labor, provided the 
quality is the same. Only the crudest theorist could assert 
that an hour’s labor of the hodman is equal in value to an 
hour’s labor of the engraver or the optician. Now the 
quality of labor means chiefly the efficiency of labor. And 
_ this being so, how can we say that the labor of the creditor 
under one industrial dispensation is of the same quality as 
the labor of his debtor under a higher dispensation ? The 
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creditor ground flour in an old-fashioned neighborhood mill. 
The debtor associated with 7oo others grinds flour in 4 
Pillsbury A at Minneapolis. The labor of these two may — 7 
be of the same relative grade. But because of different 
efficiency, and hence of different quality, we cannot justly set — 
a certain quantity of this labor over against an equal quantity 
of the other, and call them equivalent. The debtor, hence, 
should enjoy the benefits of industrial progress rather than 
the creditor, simply, because after all, it is Azs labor that is 
the more efficient and not that of the creditor. To reverse 
this would be wholly arbitrary. = 
= 


But it may be urged, secondly, that in any case the debtor 
is not bound to square his conduct to the requirements of 
the labor standard. To see how unnatural and absurd this 
would be let us apply a test. The class of exchanges _ 
between debtor and creditor is but a species of a wide genus — 
of transactions. This genus includes all exchanges of like 
goods produced under different economic conditions, that is, 
under systems of industry differing in the ratio, both genetic 
and exchange, between labor and commodities. Inall these 
exchanges the comparing of quantities of /ador will not yield 
the same result as the comparing of quantities of products. 

Now we may find different industrial stages in the same 
country at different periods, or in different countries at the 
same period. The difficulty between debtor and creditor 
presupposes the former. Let us take a case resting upon 
the latter. A poor Eskimo in doing a service to a Hudson > 
Bay trapper loses his knife. That knife was made by 
rubbing a piece of steel on a stone until it became a blade. _ 
It represents the labor of three months. To be just the © 
trapper must restore equal value. Does that mean that he 
is to replace the lost blade with a Sheffield knife costing him = 
half a day’s labor, or that, accepting the labor standard, he 
is to surrender the equivalent of his wages for the last three — 
months? This reductio ad absurdum applies as well to ex-— 
changes between different industrial periods as toexchanges _ 
between different industrial communities. . 
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The existence of a just claim on the part of the debtor 
having been shown, we have now to inquire whether he 
should retain all the benefits arising from improvement in 
production or should share them with the creditor. In 
behalf of the theory of participation it might be urged that, 
as the increased efficiency of the debtor is due to changes 
made in the general industrial constitution of society, he 
should yield the creditor a share of the benefits. But this 
doctrine, though a favorite of some monometallists, is un- 
sound. 

The increasing efficiency of industry is due mainly to im- 
provement in machinery, organization, or skill. Now these 
improvements are due to those who participate in production 
as inventors, entrepreneurs or workers. Hence, to these 
groups, constituting, as they do, the body of present pro- 
ducers, belongs the reward. The creditor as such is a fast 
producer, the capital he lent being the product of labor at 
some past period. Then why, as past producer, should he 
have the right to enjoy the superior excellence of present 
production? Suppose, however, the creditor has been not 
only a creditor, and hence an interest receiver, but also an 
active producer, as inventor, entrepreneur, or workman. In 
thiscase I reply, Verily, he has his reward. As a participant 
in production he gets his share of the benefits of industrial 
progress. Is that not enough? Or shall he, as creditor, re- 
ceive a second reward for his participation in industry ? 

On the side of production, then, the creditor has no valid 
right to share with the debtor. But let us view his case a 
moment from the side of consumption. 

Availing themselves of the new doctrine of value, the 
monometallists might claim that as with cheapened pro- 
duction the abundance of goods increases, their marginal 
utilities must fall, and hence their value. In order to restore 
to his creditor equal value the debtor must increase the 
quantity of goods or command over goods sufficiently to 
offset the fall in marginal utility. But this is fallacious, 
inasmuch as marginal utilities are simply values, and a 
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general decline in marginal utilities is as impossible as 
a general decline in values. Let us take a concrete 
- case. A man has some valuable object which can be used 
without being worn out, or consumed—say a mirror. He 
uses it twenty years. At the end of this time mirrors 
are so abundant and cheap that their marginal utility has — 
sunken one-half. Shall we say that the man has lost 
by this fact? Certainly not; the mirror yields him the 
- same utility as before. Vary the hypothesis. Suppose 
the man rents his mirror for twenty years, receiving 
annually a payment for its use. At the endof twenty years 
he receives back the original mirror uninjured. Shall we 
say that the borrower was bound to return an extra mirror 
because the marginal utility of mirrors has fallen? Cer- | 
tainly not. He should return simply what he borrowed. — 
Vary the hypothesis again. Suppose the borrower break or | 
lose the original mirror. Is he bound to restore two of the | 
newer and cheaper mirrors? Certainly not. He need merely — 
replace the original mirror with one capable of yielding the © 
same objective utility. Decline in marginal utility I con- 
clude is no ground for participation. 

We are thrown back upon objective utilities. Do these 
ever decline? Undoubtedly, and here Ithink we come upon 
the only valid argument for the doctrine of participation. — 
From all the goods that yield him nourishment, warmth, — 
shelter, healing, comfort, amusement, intellectual and 
zesthetic enjoyment, etc., a man can derive as much utility — 
one year as another. For these purposes a thousand units 
of purchasing power are as valuable one time as another. — 
But for the procuring of social esteem this does not hold 
true. Ten years ago I lent you the proceeds of a coach and > 
four, which procured for me at that time a certain social dis- 
tinction. Now you return me a coach and four, but the 
objective utility is not the same, and Iam the loser. Owing 
to the general industrial progress and the consequent abun-_ 
dance of coaches and four, I must now have a coach and six 
in order to enjoy the same social distinction. In the way of 
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_ procuring from my fellow-men distinction, fame, influence, _ 


esteem, respect, etc., equal quantities of commodities are not 
of equal value. It would, therefore, seem but just that the 
__ ereditor should participate in the benefits arising from general 
- industrial progress sufficiently to compensate him for the de- 


preciation of that portion of his wealth devoted to satisfying 


the needs of his social nature. 
‘This closes ourexamination of the two opposing arguments 
__ we placed at the head of this paper. We find the monome- 


 tallist argument wholly unsound. But we do not find the 


_ bimetallist argument entirely right. The debtor is not to 
return a value measured in /adorv, nor yet a value measured 
in commodities, but a value measured in objective utility. And 
with industrial progress this is secured by a slight excess of 
commodities. 


During industrial progress, then, a just monetary standard © 


should permit the alteration in the ratio (both genetic and ex- 
change) between labor and commodities to appear in a rising 
price of labor rather than in falling prices for commodities. 


_ The money unit should not appreciate with labor, but should | 


rather depreciate with commodities. Thecirculating medium 
should suffice to maintain retail prices of commodities at very 
~ nearly their former level. 
- Compared with this ideally just standard the present gold 
_ standard is seen to be unjust, and the much-vaunted gold 


dollar appears in its true light as a dishonest dollar, serving | 


the creditor class as an instrument of wholesale spoliation 


and oppression. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
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AMENTARY PROCEDURE* 


It has been said of the English House of Commons that 
it has more sense than any one of its members. Professor 
Bryce, in his great work on the American Commonwealth, 
points out very many delinquencies of the American Con- 
gress, and he teaches us that, when judged by the wisdom 
of its action, our Congress compares unfavorably with Euro- 
pean legislatures, and especially does it compare unfavorably 
with the English Parliament. Yet when he compares the 
personnel of the American House of Representatives with 
that of the English House of Commons, he surprises us by 
saying: ‘‘ Their average business capacity did not seem to 
me below that of the members of the House of Commons 
of 1880-85.’’} Our standard of intelligence is lowered by the 
absence of a few great lights which adorn the English 
House; but it is raised, according to Mr. Bryce, by the 
absence of certain classes who, in the English House, are 
conspicuous for their lack of intelligence. If, then, we take 
without allowance all these statements, we would seem to 
reach this conclusion: there is something about the English 
House of Commons which makes its action wiser than would 
be the action of the wisest individual statesman ; while there 
is something about the American legislature which makes 
its action less wise than would be the action of its average 
member. 
The two books named below, and the current events in 
* PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA. — 


By JOHN GEORGE BourRINoT, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons of Canada. Second Edition. Pp. 929. Montreal: Dawson Bros. 1892. 


MANUAL OF CONGRESSIONAL PRACTICE, (U. S. Red Book), By T. H. McKEE. 
Pp. 398. Washington, D. C.: Statistical Pub. Co. 


t American Commonwealth, Vol. i., p. 143. 
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American and Canadian politics, suggest and almost compel _ 
- a comparative study of the English and the American gov- 
_-ernmental procedure. The Canadian Parliament is follow-— 
ing mainly English procedure. Canadians themselves have 
forced us to consider the question of annexation. If we are 
to be one government, how shall we harmonize our methods 
of procedure? Aside from the question of annexation, the 
_ two governments are with increasing frequency adopting 
lines of action which compel the attention of the citizens of 


each. 


Mr. McKee’s book is made up almost entirely of quota- 
tions from the public records of the United States. He has 
done what would have seemed beforehand to be impossible ; 
he has given a vivid and dramatic picture of the doings of § : 
Congress and of the relations of Congress to the Executive, _ 
by making the public records talk. Since it is done, it is 
difficult to see how otherwise so much accurate and useful 
information could be condensed into so brief a space. We 
- are made to see how the two houses get into working rela- 
tions with each other and with the Executive, and how they 
live and work together. A picture is given of the internal 
organization of each house, how the committees are formed 
and how they work. Intricate questions of Congressional 
law are elucidated by judicious selections from the journals 
and from the debates. The genesis of the voluminous 
public documents is made clear. The judicial business of — 
Congress is exemplified, not only in cases of impeachment, 
but in actions to vindicate the privileges of Congressmen, 
and in actions to secure papers and testimony. There is 
nothing in the book to provoke comparison with any other 
government. Mr. McKee has simply made it possible, as 
never before, for the ordinary citizen to see clearly how the 
public business of his country is conducted ; and he has done ~ 
this by selections from documents with the fewest possible 
explanatory words. 

Mr. Bourinot’s book, on the other hand, is throughout a 
comparative study. It contains a history of the formation 
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of the Canadian Constitution, and the author claims that 
the makers of the constitution, having had the benefit of 
the experience of the United States and of England, com- 
bined in their new constitution the virtues of both the older 
constitutions. Responsible government was established 
for the Dominion of Canada and for various provinces as 
early as 1840, but a new constitution was formed in 1867. 
This is called the British North American Act. It is in > 
form an act of the English Parliament, but it was in fact 
the work of the people of Canada, and its passage through | 
Parliament was secured by an address to the Crown. There — 
was in Canada astrong disposition to retain provincial rights, — 
but the constitution being formed at the close of our civil 
war, there was naturally also a strong feeling against inde-— 
pendent local powers ; hence the constitution makes it pos- 
sible for the Dominion Parliament to veto and also to repeal 
laws passed by the legislatures of the provinces. Certain | 
powers are named in the constitution as conferred upon the — 
provinces. The powers not conferred belong to the Domin- — 
ion Government. The British North American Act is a 
part of the law of the land, and, in the nature of the case, 
its provisions come before the courts for construction. Hence — 
we have in Canada, as in the United States, instances of. 
acts of the Dominion legislature and acts of provincial legis-— 


latures set aside by the decisions of courts. But we are not — : 


to carry this comparison too far. The act in question is by 


no means the whole of the Constitution of Canada. The _ 


understandings of the English Constitution are likewise for _ 


the most part understandings of the Canadian Constitution. 
The Governor-General represents the Queen in Canada, and > 
all the fictions whereby the Cabinet is put in charge of legis- 
lation while at the same time it is subject to a majority of — 
the legislature are in full force. Only a part of the consti- 
tution, therefore, is subject to judicial interpretation. It is 


interesting to observe in this connection that the Canadians _ 


have adopted a policy which our constitution-makers con- | 


sidered and rejected. I refer to the policy of consulting the 
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_ judges in advance as to the constitutionality of a proposed 
‘measure.* 

_ The comparative constitutional study in Mr. Bourinot’s 
_ book is abundant and rich ; yet this is not the chief object 
of the book. That is to describe and illustrate the conduct 
of public business in the Dominion and in the provinces, 
_and to compare this with similar procedure in England and 
in the United States. Mr. Bourinot makes the ordinary 
claim for the superiority of legislative procedure guided by 
responsible executive officers over a procedure such as pre- 
vails in the United States, where the legislature is not guided 
by the executive. 

Before we can rightly decide what form of legislative pro- 
cedure is best we must decide the question—What is a legis- 
lature for? This question is by no means so simple as it 

appears. Professor Bryce, after pointing out certain de- 
linquencies of the American Congress, and after quoting an 
_ American statesman who has replied to his criticisms, that 
_ Congress had not done the things suggested simply because 
_ the peopie had not signified their desire to have them done, 
makes the following statement: ‘‘The significance of this 
reply lies in its pointing to a fundamental difference between 
the conception of the respective positions and duties of a 
representative body and of the nation at large entertained 

by Americans, and the conception which has hitherto pre-_ 
- vailed in Europe. Europeans have thought of a legislature 
as belonging to a governing class. In America there is no 
such class. Europeans think that the legislature ought to 
consist of the best men in the country ; Americans, that it | 
should be a fair average sample of the country. Europeans — 
_ think that it ought to lead the nation; Americans, that it 
ought to follow the nation.’’+ Professor Bryce advances no 
arguments in favor of either of these opposing views, he 
simply states their existence. The opposing views are 
- stated and argued at length in the latest writings of the late 


* Parliamentary Procedure, p. 13. 
t+ American Commonwealth, p. 148. = 
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Sir Henry Maine. He represents all forms of government 
as having exactly the same things todo. He says that in 
all international relations governments act as individuals, 
and he seems to assume that in all governmental acts the 
procedure isafter the manner of individual action. Monarchy 
he describes as the simplest form of government. Democ- 
racy is nothing but ‘‘inverted monarchy.’’* 

It is certainly true that the administrators of government 
must in the nature of the case beindividuals. Itisequally true 
that the plans of government are formed by an individual or 
by a body of individuals. It is natural and inevitable that 
all governmental actions should be thought of and described 
after the analogy of an individual. It is equally true, but 
by no means so apparent, that there is something about a 
government which is not individual, which cannot be de- 
scribed after the analogy of an individual, and the attempt 
to dispose of the whole of governmental action by such an 
analogy leads to positive error. It should be clearly under- 
stood that we must think and speak of governments after 
the individualistic analogy. This arises in part from the 
limitations of language as a vehicle of thought, and in part 
from our inability to distinguish the direct and the figurative 
uses of language. Yet we can take any number of special 
cases and make it perfectly clear in each one that there is 
something about a government which not only is not indi- 
vidualistic, but is anti-individualistic. 

If a tyrant could actually succeed in terrorizing all his 
subjects to such an extent that he could in all ways work 
out his individual will, it would furnish a case of indi- 
vidual government. But no real tyrant ever does this. He 
must have agents who are actuated by a multitude of 
motives. "These agents oppose his will and condition his 
action at every point. Hence the government which we 
call a tyranny is not a government of one, but is the resultant 
of the opposing action of many wills. The actual tyrannies 
of history have contained both the tyrant and the tyrant- 


* Quarterly Review, Vol. cx\viii, p. 299, and Popular Government, p. 59. 
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slayer, and these two have been parts of the self-same gov- 
ernment. It clearly does violence to the individual to require 

him to represent at the same time the tyrant and the tyrant- 

slayer. If we push a tyranny to such an extreme that all 
wills other than that of the tyrant are completely and totally 
paralyzed it would be a case of individual government, yet 
it would no more resemble actual human government than 
does the case of the man-eating tiger who so terrorizes the 
inhabitants of a village that he can work his sweet will upon 
them. 


If we pass from the extreme tyrannies, which have in > 


practice always proved short-lived and unreliable, to the 
more enduring forms of monarchy the anti-individualistic 
forces become the dominant ones. It is generally accepted 
as a truism that no government can be secure which is 
dependent upon the will of one man, An open and a con- 
_ fessed democracy is one in which the forces which make up 


the dominant elements of all permanent governments are the — 


only ones recognized. According to this view, a tyranny is 
monstrosity in government. A monarchy which has in it 


the elements of permanence is simply one form of governing | 


according to the resultant tendencies of a multitude of con- 

- flicting wills and class interests; hence, monarchy may be 

defined, using Mr. Maine’s terms, as a democracy turned 

upside down. We certainly cannot get rid of the difficulty 

which Sir Henry Maine describes, by giving to government 

a name which the accidents of grammar permit us to apply 

to an individual. If we look to the substance of the thought 

- there may be as much individuality in Demos as there is in 
Monarch. 


Any contention about the relative merits of monarchy and — 


democracy very soon reduces itself to dogmatic statements 


of contradictory beliefs. In the present stage of political _ 


- science, we are constantly led astray if we follow too closely 


_ analogies drawn from physical science. An opinion,a mere _ 
belief, has no effect upon material things. To a student 


of physics a belief can have no standing as against 
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phenomenon ora fact. To know material phenomena one 
must be on his guard against mere opinions. But in politics 
the determining fact is often a mere opinion. Political 
phenomena are determined more by states of mind than by 
anything outside of the mind. This principle is well illus- 
trated by a passage from Mr. Maine. He seems to havea 
fear lest, notwithstanding the many weaknesses which he is 
able to point out, democracy may after all be a source of 
trouble. He says: ‘‘ No doubt, if adequate causes are at 
work, the effect will always follow; but, in politics, the 
most powerful of all causes are the timidity, the listlessness, 
and the superficiality of the generality of minds. Ifa large 
number of Englishmen, belonging to classes which are power- 
ful if they exert themselves, continue saying to themselves 
and others that Democracy is irresistible and must come, 
beyond ail doubt it will come.’’* 

I give this quotation, because it supports my contention 
that the state of society or the form of government is depend- 
ent, not upon any external fact, but upon the state of mind 
of the peopie. At the same time, the passage illustrates the 
weakness of the position of those who would resist the 
coming of democracy. We are asked to believe that the 
evils of democracy are likely to come upon us on account of 
the timidity, the listlessness, and the superficiality of the 
generality of minds, in the face of the very general belief 
that only in those parts of the world where the generality of 
minds are the boldest, the most restless and the most intensely 
devoted to the study of politics, is democracy making any 
rapid progress. It is natural that, when one is led to see 
that the form of government is determined by mere opinions, 
he should think these opinions ought to be directed into 
proper channels, and that a few individuals who should 
properly bestir themselves could thus direct them. 

It does not at all follow, because the organization of society 
rests upon opinions, that it is an easy or a possible thing for 
an influential class to change the course of society. Even 

* Quarterly Review, Vol. cx\viii, p. 306, and Popular Government, p. 74. ¥ 
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in the case of an individual it is often as hopeless to argue 
against his opinion as it would be to argue against the action 
of gravitation. Much more is it often entirely irrational to 
argue against certain resultant opinions or tendencies of an 
age. Evidences accumulate that we are entering upon a 
prolonged period of democratic experiment. A thousand 
years would be a very short time for such an experiment. 
The first thousand years of democracy may be accompanied 
with suffering and ruin worse than anything that has been 
imagined, and after that there may be millenniums of democ- 
racy more triumphant than has yet been conceived. If 
several thousand years of apparent ruin and folly have not 
wholly discredited monarchy and aristocracy, why should it 
be thought that one thousand years of apparent failure 
would wholly discredit democracy ? 

The mere belief in the probability of a protracted trial of 
democracy is fitted to determine the political action of every 
intelligent citizen. It is not necessary that he should be- 
lieve that democracy is to be the ultimate form of govern- 
ment. It is not necessary that he should believe in democ- 
racy as the best possible form of government. Yet, if it is 
his opinion that it is going to be tried as thoroughly and, 
perchance, as long as monarchy has been tried, then it is 
clearly his duty to make the best of it ; he should think and 
act as if he believed in it; he should strive in all ways to 
give it a fair trial, to make it as tolerable as possible. In 
the face of such an opinion all talk about the relative merits 
of various forms of government is irrelevant and misleading. 
Equally misleading is the contention as to whether wisdom 
comes into the world through the medium of the rare great 
man or through common minds. So long as democracy is 
on trial that is going to be called wisdom which is in accord 
with democratic ways of thinking. We call Mr. Lincoln 
wise because he often treated with apparent contempt the 
advice of the few who were called wise, and was ever on the 
alert to ‘‘sense’’ the views of the common people. A story is 
told of Mr. Charles James Fox, the great English statesman, 
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which in a democratic age stamps him as wise beyond his 
generation. Mr. Fox was accustomed to say when the Cab- 
inet had in hand a particularly difficult problem: ‘‘I will 
see Mr. B. about this.’’ Now, Mr. B. was known to be a 
common sort of man, and Mr. Fox's associates expressed 
surprise that so stupid a man should be constantly consulted 
on the abtruse questions of statecraft. But Mr. Fox justi- 
fied himself by saying that Mr. B. represented the common 
thick-headed Englishman, and that the work of statesmen 
was vain if they could not carry the apprehension of the 
common Englishman. Mr. Cladstone is accounted wise 
because he approves the views of the masses as against the 
classes, and because he surpasses other men in perceiving 
the drift of public opinion. ‘The wise man, according to dem- 
ocratic standards, is he who most perfectly recognizes polit- 
ical and social forces outside of himself, and excels in adapt- 
ing these forces to existing conditions. It is a sign of folly 
in such an age for a man to imagine that he can originate 
governing forces. A tyrant may call to his side a represent- 
ative assembly for the purpose of terrorizing the members 
and, through them, the people, in order to enable him to 
carry out a predetermined policy. A benevolent monarch 
may call a representative assembly to enable him to the 
more perfectly determine a wise policy. A democratic as- 
sembly is chosen to express the views of the people in 
matters of government. It would be useless to compare the 
procedure of these representative assemblies one with an- 
other. The objects are different and often conflicting. If 
legislatures in the United States are to be compared with other 
legislatures it should be upon the assumption that the legis- 
latures are not to assist the few wise to govern wisely, but 
to represent the people in matters of government. 

Upon the assumption of a probably protracted democratic 
experiment, the legislature and every governmental agency 
has other conditions to fulfill than simply to do well the finan- 
ciering, the road building and the other specific acts of gov- 
ernmental business. hese specific acts are done by men, and 
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follow closely the analogy of individual action. A demo- 
cratic agency has anti-individualistic requirements to fulfill. 
Mr. Bourinot gives great prominence to the introduction of 
a system of local government in Canada. What is the 
thing of chief importance in a system of local government ? 
Is it that taxing and street-cleaning shall be better done? 
The thing which he chiefly emphasizes is the training which 
the people are receiving in these local governments. No 
well-informed man pretends that the new democratic county 
councils in England will at first do the separate govern- 
mental acts as cheaply and as efficiently as did the permanent 
justices who preceded them. ‘The change is justified by the 
great opportunity which is thus afforded of increasing the 
number of those who shall have political experience. It is 
desirable that a democratic governmental agency should per- 
form every sort of governmental business as efficiently as 
any government. Yet if it cannot do this and at the same 
time be in harmony with a multitude of co-operative forces 
upon which the permanence of the government rests, it may 
be better, for the time being, to accept a lower standard of 
governmental efficiency. 

It ought to be frankly confessed that what has been called 
the anti-individualistic part of the government does not 
have the merit of being easily described. It is too much to 
ask a man to think of a government as acting in an anti- 
individualistic way. Mr. Maine has the argument when 
he claims that the terms ‘‘ will of the people’’ and ‘‘ public 
opinion ’’* do not stand for anything definite and easily 
conceived. In the case cited above, road building is a work 
done by men; if all the men of a township unite in the de- 
ciding of all important questions which arise in the business 
of road building and thereby learn important lessons in the 
general business of government, this also, in one sense, is 
so many individuals learning a thing in acertain way. Yet 
the thing chiefly learned is the yielding of individual plans 
and the adopting of a plan of the community ; and this 
Quarterly Review, p. 314. 
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does not follow the analogy of an individual. If an indi- 
vidual decides upon the ways and means of government 
he does it in a way which he cannot describe or understand. 
We are ourselves constantly making decisions without being 
able to describe the process. 

A young physician baffled by the mystery of a disease 
called to his aid an old practitioner who at once correctly 
diagnosed the disease and applied the proper remedy. ‘The 
young physician very properly wished to know how the 
elder had reached the correct conclusion. But the man of 
experience could not tell him; he could not think of one 
single particular symptom which furnished the basis of his de- 
cision and which was not as likely to mislead the other as to 
assist him. This will be recognized as an experience not 
at all unusual. We decide and are ignorant of the process, 
and all our philosophers are unable to give us practical aid. 
It is said of a learned professor in one of the English uni- 
versities that he is accustomed to enter into an elaborate pro- 
cess in deciding the ordinary questions of life. He is, for 
instance, to choose a summer resort. He writes down the 
names of the places which occur to him as desirable. He 
then makes a complete list of the qualities which make a 
summer resort desirable—as scenery, temperature, air, 
water, etc. Opposite each of the names of the places he 
writes a number which expresses to his mind the degree of 
fulfillment of each of the desirable qualities. For instance, 
opposite the Alps he would write for scenery 94, temperature 
88, e¢a/. Opposite the Highlands he would write for scenery 
gi, for temperature go, and so on to the end of the list. Dur- 
ing all this process he has not the slightest notion as to 
where he is really going; but when the numbers are all 
written down the final decision of the question is a mere 
matter of addition. It will be readily admitted that this case 
is unusual. The common way is for a man to make decisions 
without really knowing how or why he decides as he does. 

When a legislative body decides upon the ways and means 
of government there is a procedure which is known and may 
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be described. There is acertain number of men who have 
a legal right to take a part in the acts of the legislature. 
The procedure must be such that these may know when the 
measure is proposed, when it passes certain stages and when 
final decision has been reached. We may use language 
which indicates a comparison between the legislative proce- 
dure and the procedure of the mind of the individual, but 
the two things are wholly diverse. To compare one with 
the other tends to confusion and error. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure belongs to the part of government which is not indi- 
vidualistic and cannot be understood on the basis of any 
such analogy. It is simply a series of artificial arrangements 
to facilitate the joint action of many. ‘The thinking and 
the planning is done by individuals. The only way to reduce 
the saying that the Parliament has more sense than any of 
its members toa rational statement is by saying that the pro- 
cedure is such, and the co-operation of its members is such, 
that wiser conclusions are generally reached than would 
be reached by its wisest member acting alone. Or, it 
is conceivable that the mere fact of an attempted co-opera- 
tion of a multitude may result in a wiser conclusion than 
would otherwise be reached. 

Specific instances may be given where a policy which in 
later years commended itself as wise is falsely attributed to 
the wisdom of individuals. The Constitution of the United 
States, in the eyes of those who made it, at the time they 
made it, abounded in imperfections. They tolerated it 
because it was less bad than something else. When it was 
seen to work fairly well its makers received credit for a genius 
which they did not claim, and which they did not possess, 
in the sense intended by those who thus praise them. 
Hamilton contended in the convention that it would not do 
to leave to the States a field for independent legislation. He 
could prove to the satisfaction of many in the convention 
that such a government would not work, and there was no 
one at all able to answer his arguments. But there were men 
in the convention of comparatively feeble intellects who were 
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able to utter just one short and conclusive sentence: ‘‘ The 
people of these States can not be induced to give up their 
independent State legislatures.’’ In after times this feature 
has been commented upon as a great stroke of genius. 
Hamilton showed his real genius for statemanship when he 

ell-nigh exhausted the powers of language in persuading 
his fellow-citizens to try the constitution which in convention 
he had said could never be made to work. 

Viewed from the standpoint of efficient conduct of govern- 
mental business I suppose it ought to be conceded that the 
English and Canadian cabinet system is more satisfactory than 
the American system of divided powers. It should also be 
conceded that the ultimate aim of all sorts of governmental 
procedure ought to be the doing well of the ordinary govern- 
mental business. The mere safeguards, which at the same 
time interfere with the efficiency of government, ought to be 
looked upon as temporary expedients, to be removed when the 
danger is passed. While we may distinguish between the 
doing of the separate sorts of governmental business and 
the maintenance of such relations between the government 
and the people as will secure permanency, we ought not to 
confess that these are in themselves opposed to each other. 
The stress of attention should be upon the right conduct of 
business. It should be viewed as a sign of danger when the 
stress of attention is forced upon devices for mere existence. 
It is, therefore, a most interesting question for Americans 
whether the cabinet system can be made to work in a 
thoroughly democratic government. Canada is not entirely 
democratic and it is not entirely independent. England is 
not entirely democratic. The party cry of ‘‘one man one 
vote’’ is not yet law. The decided movement in the direc- 
tion of democracy began both in Canada and in England in 
1867. A quarter of a century is too short a time to test the 
permanence of any method of governing. 

The great word used in describing cabinet government is 
the word Responsible. The ministers are responsible to the 
Crown. They are responsible to the House of Commons. 
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They are responsible to the people. The ministers are 
responsible for the conduct of all sorts of executive business, 
the conduct of the army and navy, foreign relations, and all 
that affects the honor of the nation. They are responsible, 
too, for the conduct of legislative business. In both Eng- 
land and Canada there is a sort of so-called private legisla- 
tion, or legislation which is not directly managed by the 
Cabinet, yet the Cabinet is so far responsible even for this 
sort of legislation that they must not permit it to injure the 
public business. The Cabinet must use its majority to kill a 
private bill if it seems that serious injury will result from 
its passage. The cabinet system has all the virtues of a 
direct personal or despotic government. There is one man 
who, for the time being, has plenary power and plenary 
responsibility. Heis the Prime Minister. He calls to his 
aid such men as he can trust to share his labors and his 
responsibility ; and these together work as one man. 

To have a responsible government, in the sense in which 
the word has been used to describe the cabinet government, 
executive and legislative business must be placed in the 
hands of the same men. In America we have deliberately 
determined not to do this. It has seemed to us dangerous 
to risk so much power in single hands. We set one class of 
men to make the laws, and an entirely different class to 
execute them. Of course, we use the phrase responsibility in 
office. The President is responsible to the people for the 
execution of the laws; Congress is responsible to the people 
for making laws ; the judges are responsible for determining 
the validity of laws. All of these sets of officers are 
accustomed to defend themselves against any charge of 
injury to the people upon the plea that they were limited in 
their powers of action. 

In the closing address of Speaker Reed upon the adjourn- 
ment of the first session of the fifty-first Congress occur the 
following words: ‘‘ Confident as I am of the verdict of time 
on what we have done, I am still more confident that the 
highest commendation will be given us in the future, not for 
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what measures we have passed, valuable as they are, but 
because we have taken a long stride in the direction of 
responsible government. Having demonstrated to the 
people that those who have been elected to do their will can 
do it, henceforth excuses will not be taken for performance, 
and government by the people will be stronger in the land.’’* 
For the first time in many years the Republicans had found 
themselves in possession of the two houses of Congress and 
of the Presidency. ‘They determined to revise the tariff in 
the interest of the policy of protection. The Democrats 
resisted the measure, and resorted to methods of obstruction 
which had been often employed. The Republican majority 
in the House was small. By refusing torespond to roll-call, 
the Democrats could, much of the time, prevent a quorum, 
and thus render the conduct of business impossible. The 
Speaker assumed the responsibility of ordering the names 
of Democrats who were in the House and not voting to be 
entered on the roll as present, and in this way a quorum was 
declared present and the measures passed. This act was 
viewed by the Democrats as an unwarranted assumption of 
power, yet this is what Speaker Reed describes as ‘‘a long 
stride in the direction of responsible government.’’ But it 
will be seen that the people, in order to get the benefit of 
this sort of responsible government, must see to it that the 
same political party is in possession of the two houses and 
of the Executive, while these are elected at different times 
and in different ways. The only full responsibility possible 
is that of party, and this can only occur when by chance the 
same party has control of the three branches of political 
offices. 

The real virtues of American procedure cannot be shown 
on the side of responsible, easily understood, and efficient 
governmental action. We excel in the multitude of ways 
by which injurious action may be prevented. Mr. McKee 
departs in one place only from his ordinary rule, and, instead 
of brief illustrative selections, gives from the records over 
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fifty pages to show how the bill authorizing the issue of 
treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion became a law.* 
It would seem that with the Republicans who favored the 
free coinage of silver, and the Democrats who for various 
reasons were disposed to vote for free coinage, the supporters 
of free coinage had a majority ineach House. Yet the Speaker 
of the House and a majority of the Committee on Coinage 
which the Speaker appointed were opposed to free coinage. 
The bill was gotten through the House by the aid of the 
committee and the Republican caucus without the free 
coinage provisions. When it came into the Senate the 
silver men won a great victory by substituting the House 
bill for a Senate bill, and at the same time amending the 
House bill so as to embody a provision for free coinage. 
The act thus amended came back to the House and was 
referred by the Speaker to the Committee on Coinage. The 
silver men, elated by the success of their party in the Senate, 
were determined to force a vote at once on the Senate amend- 
ment. They challenged the act of the Speaker in referring 
the bill without consulting the House. They demonstrated 
the fact that they had a majority by securing a vote to 
amend the journal by striking out the words which indi- 
cated that the act had been referred. This done they 
claimed that the bill was on the table and was subject to be 
called up for action. ‘Then followed a two days’ debate over 
the question whether that bill was on the table where the 
majority could reach it, or whether it was in the hands of a 
committee which was unfriendly to the wishes of the major- 
ity. The result proved that the bill was in the hands of the 
committee, and being in the hands of the committee the 
free silver men were defeated. The committee and the 
Speaker together could so act that the bill would be killed 
or so amended as to remove the free coinage feature. 

It should be remembered that this was the Congress referred 
to above and the same Speaker who boasted that he and his 
associates would receive the highest commendation of their 
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fellow-citizens because they had taken a ‘long stride in the 
direction of responsible government.’’ This is the American 
; idea of responsible government. We hold all our officials 
+ responsible for making use of every means within their 
reach to protect the people from the hasty and disastrous 
action of the majority. Americans are generally disposed 
to commend the action of a determined minority who pre- 
vent a questionable act of a chance majority. The whole 
structure of our government is fitted to teach that a chance 
niajority is not to be trusted. Even if the Speaker and his 
committee had been overborne, and the bill with the Senate 
amendment had been carried, our institutions would not 
have failed us. We still had a President who could have 
been trusted to veto the bill, and who had virtually promised 
that he would do it. 

Can the cabinet system be trusted to always act wisely in 
the face of a sudden and ill-considered popular demand ? 
It should be said in answer to this that, so far as the system 
5 has been tried, it has proved itself equal to all emergencies. 

It has not seemed to be more liable to hasty and injurious 

legislation than have our own governments. Will this con- 

tinue to be the experience of cabinet governments when full 

and conscious democracy shall have been attained? Of 

‘ course, this is a question which does not admit of a complete 

‘ answer. All believers in democracy ought to hope and 

expect that the system will bear all the strains of a complete 

democracy. If it can be demonstrated that Canadians, 

Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen can now govern 

themselves under the cabinet form of government, it would 

indicate that the complete democratic millenium is some 

centuries nearer than is indicated by the American system 

of checks and safeguards. In a comparison of this sort, a 

point is soon reached when all that can be said is simply 

that experience thus far has not determined anything, and 
prophecy is neither useful nor edifying. 

There is, however, a certain action and reaction of the 
officers of government upon the citizens, and of the citizens 
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upon the officers, which is in itself a worthy and fruitful 
object of observation and study. Every well-informed 
American knows that if he joins a political party and 
agitates for a certain measure, the method of accomplishing 
his object does not stand out clearly before his mind. If it 
is the limitation or prohibition of the liquor traffic, there are 
a few things which the Federal Government may do, there 
are other things which, if done at all, must be done by the 
separate States, and the State is limited in its action by the 
Federal Government. A legislator may be chosen with 
reference to a certain line of action upon the liquor traffic, 
yet his relations to other legislators are such, and his rela- 
tion to the conduct of public business may be such, that the 
voter may be wholly unable to decide whether his represen- 
tative has in good faith attempted to carry into effect the 
wishes of his constituents. It is not at all unreasonable to sup- 
pose that by the very fact of these limitations and uncertain- 
ties the ardor of the would-be agitator is checked, and he may 
be thus led to settle down to a dependence upon the slowly- 
working forces of civilization, and cease to be an agitator. 
There is thus a tendency for the more ardent agitation to 
fall into the hands of the less intelligent, who have no 
adequate perception of these difficulties and limitations. 
Again, when an agitation is started for the attainment of 
a good which involves conflicting and mysterious financial! 
interests, the mere fact that there are so many checks and 
safeguards in the way of the attainment of the desired object 
may lead to the formulation of extreme and absurd demands. 
Does any American suppose that the demand of the Farmers’ 
Alliance that the government should furnish the farmers all 
the money they want at a two per cent. rate of interest 
expresses the sober judgment of the members of the Alliance ? 
I have talked with representative members of the Alliance, 
and I do not find any who have the slightest expectation of 
seeing their proposition brought to the test of experience. 
Some of them frankly state that they do not believe in the 
proposed loan scheme. I asked a farmer who had expressed 
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disapproval of the scheme why he had became a party to 
such a demand if he did not believe in it. He turned 
upon me and in true Yankee fashion, answered my question 
by asking me another. He said: ‘If you believed that a 
railroad company had injured you and you had decided to 
sue for damages, you would bring an action for a larger sum 
than you expected to yet, wouldn't you?’’ For the sake of 
the argument I admitted that I would. ‘‘ That is exactly 
the way it is with us farmers. We believe that we have 
fared badly at the hands of the government. We make 
strong demands in order to attract attention, and we expect 
to get something.”’ 

In the absence of experience it is impossible to say just 
how American citizens would act if these many checks and 
safeguards did not exist. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, if the citizens saw a clear and definite way whereby 
he object of desire might be attained, those whose minds 
were made up as to exactly what they wanted would be 
more persistent in their agitation, and those who did not 
know exactly what they wanted would be less ready to 
make extravagant demands. There can be little doubt 
that the form of government procedure does react upon 
the people. Looking simply at the temper of the people as 
shown under our present system it would not seem to be 
safe to dispense with any of our checks. In 1877, if we had 
had a cabinet system of government, and if the temper of 
the political mind had been unchanged, it would seem in- 
evitable that we should have been visited with the great 
evils which we believe would result from the free coinage of 
silver. And there have been several times since the civil 
war when it would seem that but for our checks we should 
have suffered the greater evils of an unlimited issue of paper 
money. The question which cannot now be answered 
was: Would the people have manifested such a temper 
if they had been living under a responsible cabinet govern- 
ment in which there was no provision for preventing hasty 
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An American conversing with an English radical was 
trying to impress upon his friend the dangers which might 
arise under such a government as the English. Just at that 

time there were riots in Trafalgar Square. Violent and 
- what seemed to be incendiary speeches were being delivered __ 
_in Birmingham and, doubtless, in the other great centres of _ 
industry. ‘‘ Now,”’ said the American, ‘‘ suppose in time 
of great excitement a strong movement to start among the 
laboring men. Why might they not elect a majority in the 
House of Commons, bear down all opposition and rush 
through Parliament a series of measures which would bring 
ruin upon the country? What is there in your constitution 
to hinder?’’ ‘The Birmingham radical replied that England 
had a most satisfactory safeguard against any such disaster 
in the character of the English people. ‘‘ Every true En- 
glishman,’’ said he, ‘‘ is at heart conservative. This is just 
_as true of the laboring men as it is of any class of English- 
men. ‘They will not be led to act without due considera- 
tion.'’ It will be observed that according to this view each 
_ particular Englishman carries in himself a full set of checks 
and balances. Americans place their checks and balances 
in their institutions and modes of governmental action, and 
thus relieve the individual of a large measure of political 
_ responsibility. 
The cabinet system makes an immense demand upon a 
few individuals. The prime minister must select a group 
of men who can work together harmoniously, and who, at 
the same time, must satisfy the various groups of voters 
who make up the majority in the legislature. These bear 
the whole burden of administration and legislation. No 
_ ordinary man can fill the place of prime minister. The man 
who learns to do this work well is almost compelled to con- 
tinue to do it as long as his powers endure. Sir John Mac- 
Donald held a leading place in Canadian politics for a genera- 
tion and was continued in the place of leadership till the 
day of his death. ‘The feeling is general in England that 
there is but one man who can lead the L iber al party, § and he 
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has been in active politics for sixty years. As democracy 
matures and becomes self-conscious, and the burdens of 
government increase, can individuals be found who can ful- 
fill this extraordinary demand? Mr. Gladstone’s education 
was well advanced before the days of modern science, or 
before the so-called scientific method had a widespread in- 
fluence. He has himself been an enigma to the scientist 
and to many who are not scientists. It is said that there 
are intelligent Englishmen who believe him to be a Jesuit 
in impenetrable disguise. Carlyle used to say that Mr. 
Gladstone had the peculiar faculty of deceiving himself. He 
would change his view and honestly believe that he had 
always held the newly-adopted opinions. It is well known 
that many other Englishmen take a much less charitable 
view and look upon the Liberal leader as a deceiver. bo 
These personal observations would be wholly out of place 
in such a discussion if they did not illustrate certain weak- — 
nesses of the cabinet system. The Prime Minister must 
lead a party. The thoughts, feelings and purposes of a 
party are not always easily discerned. The party is con-— 
stantly changing its purposes. He who leads the party is _ 
often forced to change his position upon questions of the 
day. With the rank and file of the party there is no serious — 
trouble about this. Some may join the other party ; some 
may remain in the party while openly dissenting from some of 
its teachings. But the Prime Minister cannot do this. He 
must uphold and defend all the doctrines of the party. In 
the very nature of politics that which has become the doc- | 
trine of the party was in the first place the doctrine of only 
a minority in theparty. ‘This minority goes to work to con- 
vince the majority that what they want is best. At this stage | 
it is the duty of the Prime Minister to invent reasons for re- _ 
jecting the wishes of this minority. Hence he is likely to | 
appear as the opponent of the measure ; but, if the move- _ 
ment gathers strength so as to threaten the control of the — 
majority in the party, its leader may feel bound to assume a — 
new attitude towards the new measure and may end in > 
[326] 
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- becoming its champion and advocate. Probably the easiest 
and most correct explanation of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, which have given so much trouble to his 
countrymen, is the simple statement that he has followed 
the natural requirements of leadership in a cabinet govern- 
ment. Asa leader of a party he becomes conscious of two _ 
or three courses of action which he may be required to pur-_ 
sue. If he is forced to make a public utterance in advance | 
of the time of the decision, he will use a bifurcated or a trifur-_ 
cated form of statement. He may do this in perfect good 
faith. He may have in mind two or three possible courses 
of action, and use language which, to his mind, may be 
construed to fit either course. His hearers are not so 
broad-minded ; each one has his whole mind set upon 
his own particular choice of action, and he may think the > 
leader's words to fit only his view. After a time, when a> 
definite policy has been chosen, the Prime Minister may, in | 
perfect good faith, go back and pick up his bifurcated 
statement and show its consistency with the final policy 
adopted. It becomes then an important question in the 
Liberal party what shall be done for a leader when Mr. 
Gladstone is gone. Are the younger men, whese modes of | 
thinking and expression have been formed on more exact 
scientific models, able to take such liberties with human 
speech, and, at the same time, maintain their own self-re- 
spect and the reputation for high moral character which is 
demanded in a leader of the party? Or is the intelligence 
and temper of the party such that such facility of speech is 
not required? May Mr. Morley offer direct and undisguised 
opposition to the principle of an eight-hour law, and then, — 
a little later, may he defend an eight-hour bill in the face of 
derisive opposition ? 

The cabinet system tends to promoted more intense party — 
strife than does the American system. In Congress and in 
the various State legislatures it is customary for each politi- 
cal party to be represented upon the various committees. It 
is true a majority of the committee is made up of represent- 
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atives of the party which happens to control the organiza- 
tion of the house, but the fact that both parties are repre- 
sented on the committee causes habitual co-operation of 
men of opposing views in a close personal way. A very 
large part of our legislation is the joint product of men of 
different parties who unite in committee in recommending the 


measures adopted. ‘There are comparatively few questions | 


which come to be so identified with a party as to be sup-_ 
ported by all of one party and opposed by all of the other. 
It is true we have the legislative caucus which tends to pro- 
mote unity of party action, but the caucus can be applied to 
only a few of the many measures before a legislature, else it 
would lose its authority. We may reasonably expect, as we 
become further removed from the memories of the civil war, 
that party feeling will grow still less intense and that a more 
generous spirit of co-operation for the common good will 
pervade the parties. 
The great objection which has been urged against the 
American system is that laws are made in a secret and irre- 
sponsible way by secret committees ; that the members of 
the legislature are themselves often necessarily ignorant of 
what is being done. his undoubtedly has been and is a 
source of considerable evil. But a large part of this evil 
arises from the simple fact that the people at large have 
lived in strange ignorance of the mode of procedure in their 
legislative bodies. The state of the public mind on the 
silver question is still affected by a strange story which was 
put into circulation a few years after the action of Congress 
on the subject of coinage in 1871. The story represented 
the Congress of the United States as secretly and hastily 
passing a bill demonetizing silver in response to a demand 
from the money centres of Europe. The public generally 
were induced to give credit to this story. Yet the records 
show that the bill was in the hands of the regular com- 
mittee for two or three years; that the committee made its 
reports in the regular way ; that it gave an unusually full 
explanation of the effect of the bill upon the silver dollar, 
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and the reasons for the action. Yet the great body of the 
members of Congress could truthfully say that they were 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the bill. It was at a time 
when there was no public attention given to the subject. 
The measure simply went the ordinary round of committee 
} legislation, and passed the two houses unanimously. When, 
a few years later, there was an intense public agitation of 
the subject, wide-spread ignorance of ordinary procedure — 
led to a general belief in a foolish and absurd report. 
Many of the worst evils of the committee system of legis- _ 
- lation will disappear with a general knowledge of what the | 
committees do and how they act. If it is generally known > 
that the committees make the laws, the action of the com- 
mittees will be of interest to the public. The public will nA 
insist upon being let into their secrets. The action of the 
committees will become in an important sense responsible 
action. Successful democracy involves, as a necessary con- 
dition, that the people shall be familiar with the modes of _ 
' governmental action, whatever they may be. This is simply © 
another way of saying that the people must know upon 
. whom to fasten the responsibility for various acts. There is 2 
encouragement in the manifestation of increased popular 
interest in this subject. There ought to be a call for many e 
editions of Mr. McKee’s book. 
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SOCIAL WORK AT THE KRUPP FOUNDRIES, 
Essen, A. R., GERMANY. 


Philanthropic efforts to improve the condition of the labor- 
ing classes are so numerous and so well known to American 
students of sociology that further discussion of similar 
movements may seem at first glamce unnecessary. When 
these movements are more closely examined, the results are 
usually found to be very unsatisfactory and of little scientific 
value, for two reasons: either they affect the interests of too 
small a number of workmen, or else they are spasmodic and 
short-lived. The erection of workingmen’s dwellings, 
schemes for profit-sharing in one or another of a hundred 
forms, efforts to furnish educational advantages and oppor- 
tunities for amusement, have been part and parcel of many 
a large American firm’s routine work in the past two de- 
cades. Rather fewer in number have been such experi- 
ments in Europe ; but whether in America or Europe, the 
elements and conditions for tracing a single experiment 
through a series of years are usually wanting, despite abun- 
dant material in labor reports and elsewhere. As an 
example of this, let us take the history of profit-sharing. 
If we examine the reported cases of profit sharing and retain 
a fixed definition of profit-sharing throughout the inquiry, 
we find only a small number of cases in which real profit- 
sharing exists. The remaining cases fall in one or the other 
of the following four categories: (1) where a definite percent- 
age of the net profits is not divided; (2) where the amount 
to be divided is a fixed sum determined before the net earn- 
ings are known; (3) where the amount received is by agree- 
ment to be devoted to a definite object, such as the founding 
of a library for the use of the factory’s employés ; (4) where > 
the employés simply receive extra pay while acting in the 
capacity of agents for the firm’s goods. In all of the four — 
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_ classes, pure profit-sharing does not exist. The reports of 
_ the cases of actual profit-sharing are, moreover, so incomplete — 
and fragmentary that the greatest variety of conclusions 
can be drawn from them. The records of co-operative 
stores and of single attempts on the part of individual firms 

~ to add to the contentment and welfare of their workmen are 
not more satisfactory. The difficulties are resolved into the 
two classes already mentioned ; either the number of persons 
affected is too small, or the period of time is too short to 
form reliable conclusions. New material, therefore, will be 
useful, especiaily if it is less open to the foregoing criticisms. 
Such is the case with some very interesting experiments 
made by the firm of Friedrich Krupp, in connection with their 
-world-famed cast steel works in Essen, on the Ruhr River. 

_ Essen lies very close to the western boundary of Germany, 

- about fifteen miles from the Rhine and about thirty-five 
miles north of Cologne. ‘The town itself is quite old, but 
its activity centres in and around the Krupp foundries. 
In 1890 the population of Essen was nearly 79,000, and this 
number included 16,000 of Krupp’s workmen (with their | 
families, numbering over 50,000). In addition to this, a 
large number of the factory hands live in the workmen’s 
colonies in the suburbs of Essen, and are not reckoned with 
the population of the city, while about 3000 Krupp em- 
_ ployés are located at various branch works. The total 
- number of men employed by the Krupps and affected by 
: their social experiments was, according to the census taken 
in this year, 25,200; and with their families amounted to 
87,900 persons. This number was much smaller when the 
first experiments were begun, but we have here an oppor- 
tunity to examine a series of experiments covering a period 
of a quarter of a century, and directly affecting a number 
of employés rising from 8000 to 25,000, and a number of 
persons varying from 30,000 to over 85,000. So huge an 
undertaking on the part of the greatest industrial establish- 
-ment in Germany, and one of the greatest in the world, is 
deserving of more than passing attention. 
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The results of these social experiments are not to be ob- 
tained from observation only, for careful records to the most. , 
_ minute details have been kept. Within recent years the — 
oversight and organization of this work have occupied the _ 


entire time of a skilled director, who makes constant reports _ 
to the firm. These records have been partly published. In | 
1883 Mr. Krupp issued, for the use of the officers of the 
works and for distribution among his personal friends, a 
little book giving a sketch of the origin and progress of the 

movement for improving the condition of the workmen. 

employed at the works, and containing in full the rules and 
- regulations of the various associations. It was intended — 
mainly as a convenient manual of the rules affecting the 

employés and for the use of the officials of the works, and 

was not, therefore, given to the public. Toward the close — 
of last year a second enlarged and illustrated edition of the 

- book was issued. This edition contains full information 

respecting the social work down to 1890, together with much | 

interesting statistical material. Although this edition | 
was also issued for private circulation only, the firm does © 
not object to furnishing this material, so far as possible, for 
scientific purposes, but maintains that a wider circulation of — 
their descriptive volume is inexpedient, owing to labor dis- 
turbances and discontent throughout Germany.* 

Before discussing the work proper, another introductory 
word is necessary on the growth of the Krupp cast steel | 
works and the motives of the firm in their social work. The | 
works were started in a very humble way in 1810, and thirty- 
eight years afterwards employed only seventy-two men. 
It was not until in the fifties that cast steel attained such > 
universal use that the factory required much enlargement. 
In the fifty years, 1841-’90, the number of persons em- 
ployed by the Krupps rose nearly 2000 per cent., and the © 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Fitting, 
of the Law Faculty, University of Halle, and especially to Director Fitting 
and Dr. Pieper, at the Krupp works in Essen, for much assistance and many 
courtesies in enabling him to personally inspect this work and in furnishing — 
material for a closer study of it. 
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_ population of Essen increased in the same period about 1200 — 
per cent.; but the number of dwelling-houses in the town 
_of Essen increased only 600 per cent.* It is, of course, to be 
taken into consideration that the houses have increased in 

size, and that this figure does not, therefore, represent r 
accurately the increase in dwellings. The proportion of 
_ Krupp employés living without the city limits has also, in _ 
recent years, rapidly increased. ‘The motives that induced 
_ the Krupps to undertake the experiments described below 
were twofoid : the business interests of the firm and philan- 
_thropic considerations. 

The rapid increase of population in the city of Essen 
_worked to the injury of the laboring classes in three ways: 
first, the dwelling capacity was overtaxed, and high rents, 
sickness, and disease followed this overcrowding ; secondly, 

_ the number of petty shops dealing in the necessaries of life 

_ increased, and furnished bad goods at exorbitant prices ; 
thirdly, discontent and socialistic ideas spread among the 
laborers, and the standard of the workmen that could be | 
retained for long periods of time gradually lowered. These _ 
tendencies were quite apparent in the years 1861-’62, when © 
the Krupps first began to build workingmen’s dwellings.t 


* The rapid increase in the number of men employed can be seen from the 
_ following table (figures given only in round numbers) : 


£858......... 1,040 
1860......... 1,760 
1861 2,660 
1863 4,180 
1864 
1865 


These figures include only the men employed at Essen. The total number 
employed by the Krupps, including the branch works, averages s0 per cent. 
higher. Thus the total number in 1888 was 21,000, and in 1891 it amounted to 

24,000, and is now 25,200. 


t The following table shows the average number of persons to each house in 
z- Essen at different periods : 


6.39 
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In the workmen’s quarter of the city the conditions were 
extremely unfavorable. The number of persons in each 
house in 1864 was as high as 23.89. Rents in the middle © 
of the fifties for a two-room dwelling ranged from $18.00 
to $22.50 per year, and gradually rose to a point fifty per 
cent. higher. ‘The death rate in that quarter of the city was | 


cent. for the entire city. Suffice it here to say that, with 
respect to the per capita house rate, the Krupp building — 
schemes have kept the same at almost the point that it was — : 
in 1864, in spite of the great increase in population and in 
the size of houses in the later periods. 

Taking into consideration the fact that, during the period | 
prior 1850-1870, the workingmen’s houses were for the most 
part small, with an average of twenty-three persons to each | 
house, and a death rate of over 5.55 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, we can readily imagine the sanitary and moral condi- 
tions there existing. A still further call for relief made 
itself felt in the results of a cholera epidemic in 1866, which © 
played havoc and wrought great distress among the labor- 
ing classes. Another important factor in suggesting to the 
firm the need of action on their part remains to be 
considered ; 
necessaries of life, which was largely due to an increase in | 
the number of small shops doing a small business. These ; 
small stores furnished poor goods at high prices, and to draw | 
trade offered prizes in the form of a present of whisky pro-— 
portionate to the amount of goods purchased. Many of 


license, and doing a credit business with corresponding ex- 
tortions. 
the establishment of the Krupp stores, for the prize and 
credit features, and the fact that the stores are conveniently | | 
located in streets through which the workmen must pass" 
‘ daily, offer strong attractions. The foregoing conditions, 
as a whole, were the causes that bred discontent among 
the working classes in Essen, and led to revolutionary and 


5.55 per cent. for a long period, whereas it was only 3.41 per j 


this was the general rise in the prices of the i 


them were in private dwellings carrying on traffic without 5. 


These shops have not been entirely superseded by — 
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socialistic meetings and outbreaks, and finally to a great 
strike in 1872 that lasted six weeks. An understanding of 
these conditions gave definiteness and increasing incentive 
to action on the part of the firm. It has followed mainly 
two lines. One consisted in the erection of good and health- 
ful dwellings, of which the firm has already over 3700, and 
| in the establishment by the firm of large stores to free the 
-workingmen from the usurious exactions of the petty shops. 
- Closely related to these two movements have grown up a 
_ number of minor schemes and efforts for the social, moral, 
and intellectual improvement of the employés. 

With this general survey, we can now consider the dif- 
ferent single efforts made at Essen under two general heads: 
_ (A) Those for the improvement of the material conditions — 
of the laborers; () those for educational purposes. Under 
the first group we shall discuss : 

1. The building and renting of workingmen’s dwellings. 
2. The firm's co-operative stores, and boarding accommo- 
_ dations for unmarried workmen. 

, * The treatment and prevention of sickness and disease. 
4. Insurance against accident and sickness; pension funds; 
savings banks, etc. 

For the purposes of this paper, the second general group 
interests little, and will occupy less of our space. It in-— 
a discussion of: 
| . The common and industrial schools. 
2. The education of apprentices and the training of young 
girls in housekeeping. 

3. Humanitarian rules in factory work; assistance in 

_ maintaining religious teaching and in charity work. 

(A) EFrorts TO IMPROVE THE MATERIAL, CONDITION OF 
THE LABORERS. 

Our purpose being descriptive and historical, a statement 
and summary of additional facts will often occupy space 
which could much more entertainingly be devoted to a discus- 
_ sion of the relative importance and underlying principles of 
those already given. 
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1. The Building and Renting of Workingmen's Dwellings. 
—The first start in this direction was made in 1861-62. _ 
Two rows of houses, one with six dwellings and the other 
with four, were built for the foremen of' the factory. The | 
outer walls were of heavy stone and plastered work, and the 
inner walls separating the dwellings consisted of heavy 
wooden frame-work filled in with broken stone, and then | 
plastered over (Steinfachwerk). Each dwelling contains — 
three rooms on the first story, three attic rooms, and a cellar 
under half the building. ‘The first story is nine feet four 
inches in height, and the attic story eight feet four inches. 
The four rooms of the dwellings, not including two bed- 
rooms, have a total floor space of 528 square feet. Up to 
the present time these dwellings have been reserved for 
foremen of the works. 


In the summer months of 1863, the first colony of work- © 
men’s dwellings known as Alt-Westend was built. It con- 
tained eight rows of houses two stories high, each row © 
having sixteen dwellings of three or four rooms each, and_ 
so arranged that the four-room dwellings could be divided 


into two-room dwellings, and so rented if necessary. The 
first stories have a clear height of over nine feet and the 
second of over eight; the outer walls are of plastered stone _ 
work in the first story, surmounted by plastered frame-work, 
and each dwelling has a cellar. ‘The total floor space of the 
rooms in each dwelling, exclusive of bedrooms, did not 
average quite as much as in the case already mentioned. 
The buildings are simple, and in the words of Mr. Alfred 
Krupp, were intended for poor families who must save, but 
desire a healthful dwelling, and not for those to whom a few 
more dollars a year made no difference, when it meant that — 
they could live more comfortably. 

A second colony, called Neu-Westend, was completed in 
the winter of 1871-72, and was constructed on a somewhat 
different plan. Here are to be found ten double houses three 
stories high, each containing two two-room dwellings on- 
each floor, that is six dwellings to each house and sixty 
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dwellings in all. In addition to these, there are eight double 
houses, three stories high, with two three-room dwellings to 
a floor. Thus, these houses have also six dwellings to a 
house, and forty-eight in all, with a grand total of 108 two 
and three-room dwellings for the colony. ‘The outer walls 
of the buildings in this colony are of brick. The great need of 
dwellings on the part of the poorest classes of the workmen, 
which made itself felt before the completion of this colony,. 
required the erection of another colony called Nordhof, on 
the so-called ‘‘ Baracken’’ system; that is, frame houses. 
built in solid rows. In little less than seven months, this. 
colony with 162 dwellings, containing from two to four 
rooms each, was completed. Of these 162 dwellings, 126. 
were constructed on the ‘‘ Baracken’’ plan. They are plain 
frame houses built in rows, two stories high, with one room 
on each floor, but with a separate entrance from the street 
foreach house All sanitary arrangements, closets, etc., are 
outside of the house. The work progressed so rapidly that 
the remaining thirty-six dwellings of three and four rooms 
each belonging to this colony could be more solidly built 
of brick and three stories in height. 

The colonies built in the years 1871-’73 need only be 
mentioned here: one contains 154 dwellings of from three to 
five rooms each ; the other with eighty-two houses, contains ' 
492 dwellings of from two to four roomseach. Both of these a 
colonies comprise buildings of stone and plastered work. 
An addition of seventy Baracken buildings, with four & 
dwellings of two rooms each, has been made to the last rs 
mentioned. This makes a total of 280 two-room dwellings. 
for the colony. These Baracken dwellings are now rented 
for almost nothing, or given rent free to widows and relatives © 
of former workmen. 7 

The largest colony of all is known as Cronenberg, andisde- — 
serving of closerattention. It was built in the years 1872-74, 
but since then has been enlarged several times. Itissituated _ 
not more than one hundred steps from the west boundary _ 
of the works. According to the census of March, 1892, S8ooz 
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persons lived within the limits of this colony, which covers 
over fifty acres of land. On eight streets running the length 
of the colony, and ten cross streets ranging in width between 
curbs from twenty-seven to forty-one feet, and with sidewalks 
eight feet in width, are situated 226 three-story houses built 
with walls partly of rough brick and partly of rough stone. 
Some are in rows and some in pairs. Here are located 
dwellings for several officials and school teachers connected 
with the works. A parsonage, two school buildings, a 
Protestant church, several branches of the co-operative 
store, an apothecary shop, a post-office, and a market-place 
one-third of an acre in size, a restaurant with games, bowl- 
ing alley, etc., and a library with a large hall for workmen's 
meetings, have been erected by the firm within the limits of 
Cronenberg. To return to the dwellings, there are within 
this colony nearly 1600, varying from two to five rooms each, 
Each house hasa cellar and garden, and a share in a common 
place for drying clothes. 

There remain two groups of buildings to be mentioned 
here. One is the fire engine house, which is a long build- 
ing two stories high, with room for the service, and in addi- 
tion eight dwellings of three and four rooms each for married 
firemen, seven rooms used in connection with the fire service, 
two family dwellings of five rooms each for the watchmen 
and coachmen, three offices, two working rooms and a wash 
house. The second group consists of dwellings for the 
officials of the factory. Two of these were built as far back 
as 1863, but the others are for the most part of recent date. 
These dwellings are large commodious houses, architectur- 
ally pretty and very comfortable. They number in all 
fourteen buildings; four of them contain each one family, 
while the others accommodate forty-four families. 

Besides those mentioned, there are a large number of 
buildings erected by the Krupps, such as dwellings for offi- 
cials, stores, bath houses, schools, etc. ‘The comparatively 
large number of two and three room dwellings can be 
criticised and compared with American conditions only after 
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- due allowance for German customs and habits of life. The 


average number of rooms to a dwelling throughout Germany © 


for all classes is not nearly so high as the American average. 
The relative merits of different systems and plans for 


building have often been discussed and carefully studied by 


the Krupp firm. From the beginning, the firm would | 
‘ willingly have adopted the so-called cottage system, by which 
small houses could be built alone, or even in pairs, had it 
been possible. The building scheme was never intended as 
-acharity, but to be carried out on strict business principles, 
the firm renting the houses so that they would pay for 
the cost of administration, and a low interest on the capital 
invested. ‘The high price of land made it necessary to build 
houses close together in order to bring the rents within the 
means of the workmen. The firm’s strict sanitary regula- 
_ tions, which are not merely on paper, but are rigidly enforced, 
_ make the ensuing conditions less objectionable than might 
be supposed. The fundamental principle followed was that 
all the dwellings should have a good location, with ample 
means of access for light and air, and good water supply, 
and should be so arranged that in spite of the fact that the 
_ dwellings are close together, each single dwelling shall be 
as much cut off as possible from the neighboring ones. Each 
house contains a number of dwellings, but it stands alone; 
the streets are wide, and considerable ground separates one 
house from another. All the 3000 dwellings are within 
fifteen minutes’ walk from the works. The dwellings are, 
with but few exceptions, rented only to employés of the 
works. Those longest in the firm’s employ and, among 
thee, those with the greatest number of children, receive any 
favors in the selection of dwellings. Policemen and teachers 
* the town are also eligible to become tenants of the firm. 
_A rather strict and elaborate lease must be signed, and all 
tenants agree to obey a code of house regulations which, 
among other things, forbids the carrying on of any business 
in the dwelling, sub-letting, quarrels with neighbors and 
disorderly noises, building alterations or additions, filthiness 
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in the emptying of refuse, the mis-use of drains, the keeping 
of animals that annoy other members of the house, smoking 
pipes without covers and lighting fires with petroleum. The 
leases require all tenants to make good any damage done to 
the house, the tenant of the first floor to clean the street in 
front of the house to the middle of the same, every day, 
before nine a. m., except on Sundays and holidays, when 
it must be done on the preceding afternoon between three 
and four o’clock. Gardens, stairways and windows must be 
kept clean ; all drains are to be kept clear, and the walls and 
ceilings of every dwelling must be whitewashed, painted or 
papered at the cost of the tenant. All ordinary repairs must 
be made by the tenant at his own cost. The kitchen, accord- 
ing to contract can be furnished, if desired, with water at 
small charges, varying with size of dwelling. The leases for 
officials’ dwellings are a little less strict, and make additional 
provisions for gas or electricity to be furnished from the 
works at the tenant’s request. Formerly leases expired 
upon fourteen days’ notice from either party to the contract, 
but now, in most cases, the three months’ notice which is 
customary throughout Germany is required. The rents are 
paid, however, every two weeks and are deducted from the 
tenant’s wages. The rents of the workingmen’s dwellings 
range at present in price as follows : 


For ‘‘ Baracken ’’ or frame dwellings of two rooms, per OO 
For other two-room dwellings with cellar, per year,. 18.00 to 27.00 
For three-room dwellings with cellar, per year,. . . 30.00to 40.50 
For five or six-room dwellings with cellar, per year, . 52.50 to 82.50 


The financial status of the building experiment can be 
seen from the firm’s books for the year July, 1890, to July, — 
18gI. 
In Essen there were July 1, 1891, 3659 dwellings (not in- 7 
cluding forty-three dwellings given to widows rent free), 
which stood as follows : 
[340] 
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DR. 
Capital actually laid out in buildings, . . . $2,760,612 


$3,064,018 


CR. 
Total income from rents for the year, $121,168 
Repairs to property, 
3 Public lighting, water, roads, gardens, 
Fire insurance and taxes, 


57,081 
—— $64,087 
This shows a net income of 2.1 per cent. on outstanding 
capital without deducting anything for wear and tear on 
buildings. Outside of Essen the firm has 523 dwellings 
(with 131 rent free not included), which stand as follows : "7 . 


DR. 


Capital laid out in buildings, $385,425 


——— $435,583 


$11,232 

This shows, without deductions for wear and tear on build- 
ings, a net income of 2.5 per cent. on the capital invested. In 
reality the Krupps have spent these balances in other ways 
for the benefit of their men. The building account has, how- 
ever, been kept separate in order to show that this work can 
be made to pay at least cost, though no real profit, for these 
sums of money could be readily loaned on good security for 
double this apparent income. 

Another question that had to be promptly decided was 
whether the firm would part with their buildings to such 
workmen as might wish from time to time to buy their own 
homes. This was decided in the negative. As we shall see 
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in another place the firm has done what it could to encourage © 
saving, and the disposition on the part of the men to earn 
~ homes of their own. It was, however, impossible to sell the 
- firm’s houses with a restriction upon further sale, and with- 
out such restrictions the houses that the firm had taken the 
pains to build might easily in the course of time get into 
the hands of speculators and the old evils return. There- 
fore, the firm has decided to retain possession and administer 
_its own property as much in the interests of the men as pos- 
sible. The increased demand for property in the neighbor- 
hood of the foundries has proven the wisdom of this policy. 

The erection by the firm of school buildings, churches, 
dining halls, boarding houses for unmarried workmen, 
stores, a theatre, library, etc., will necessarily be touched 
upon in the respective sections under which the movements 
fall and therefore need not be mentioned here. 

We are now ready to turn our attention to the experiments 
to decrease the cost of and improve the quality of the food 
and necessaries of life purchased by the laborers in Essen. 

2. The Firm's Co-operative Stores and Boarding Accommoda- 
tions for Unmarried Workmen.—In 1868 there existed in 
Essen a small co-operative society, the majority of whose 
members were connected with the Krupp works. At the 
request of the officers of this society the firm undertook its 
management and changed its character to that of a ‘‘ Con- 
sum-Anstalt,"’ or a complete store on a large scale, whose 
object should be to furnish all varieties of first-class goods 
needed by the workmen at lowest possible prices. For many 
years the firm ran this Consum-Anstalt on its own account 
and at its own risk, grading prices so that the cost of admin- 
istration would be covered without attempt at profit. An 
exact balance of accounts was, however, impossible and small 
profits were made, which were turned into other channels for 
the benefit of the employés. In order, however, to do 
away with all possibility of doubt in this direction, a plan 
of real co-operation has been adopted in recent years. All 
sales are made solely on a cash basis. No credit whatever 
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is given. Any person is at liberty to buy at the stores. 
Employés of the works are entitled to receive a book in 
which all purchases made are entered with prices of the 
same. Over 11,000 of these books are now outstand- 
ing. At the end of each business year (November 1) these 
books are handed in and the total profits of the busi- 
ness are then divided among the holders of the books in 
proportion to the value of purchases, and paid in the form of 
a cash rebate on or before December 15. This brings each 
family a little cash at a very desirable time of the year and 
has amounted to as much as five per cent. of the year’s pur- 
chases. This plan enables the Consum-Anstalt to keep its 
prices near to those of its competitors without depriving the 
workmen of the fullest privileges possible. The general 
range of prices at the Amsta/t averages a trifle below the 
range of ordinary market prices, but as a rule follows the 
same course. 

So rapidly did the Consum-Anstalt grow that in 1890 it 
comprised not only the main store, a large modern building 
about 200 feet square, but also fifteen retail grocery stores 
located throughout the various settlements, nine branch stores 
for manufactured goods, one shoe factory and three branch 
shoe stores, one hardware store, one mill and bakery, with 
six bread stores, a slaughter-house, with seven retail meat 
stores ; two clothing establishments, seven restaurants, one 
wine store and an ice company, one coffee house, a brush 
factory, a laundry and a weekly market for fresh vegetables 
brought in from the surrounding country. It should also be 
mentioned that there is a separate establishment to roast the 
coffee consumed, and that the machinery for this purpose 
browns over 2500 pounds a day. During the year 1890 fifty- 
two persons were engaged in connection with the slaughter- 
house, which slaughtered 1335 steers, 1343 calves, 4907 swine 
and 817 sheep. Among the employés of the Consum-Anstalt 
in 1890 were 449 persons, who were either widows or daughters 
of the workmen in the foundries, and their wages amounted 
to $10,758. 
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That phase of the plans for food supply that includes the 

boarding facilities for unmarried workmen remains yet to be 
described. Before doing so we would mention the hotel 

_ known as the ‘‘ Essener Hof,’’ which is run by the firm, but © 


4 
sis. intended for guests of Mr. Krupp, and especially for — 
1 _ persons doing business with the firm. Only when not filled 
- in this way is it at the service of the public. Its capacity is — 
oa limited to twenty-five rooms, beside dining and reception 


rooms, billiard halls, ete. By special arrangement, however, 
han al the principal officers and directors of the works dine regu-_ 

- Jarly here at reduced rates. The boarding establishment is | 

- “4 known as the ‘‘Menage.’’ It was started as far back as 

1856 with 200 unmarried men ; through the sixties it had an 
i average of 500 men, and by 1873 the number had reached 

1775, but sank again to less than 500 persons in 1875. At 
present it averages about 800 men. The fall in numbers 
was largely due to the desire on the part of the men for 
greater freedom than the supervision of the ‘‘ Menage” 
allowed. In 1884, in the interest of the moral and physical 
welfare of the employés, it was made compulsory for all un- — 
married workmen, not living with relatives, upon enter- 
ing the employ of the firm to become members of the 
**Menage.’’ In the first years of the ‘‘Menage’’ the men 
received lodging, dinner, with meat four times a week, 
‘as supper, butter, coffee and washing for fifteen cents per day. 
_ _In 1862 the price was raised to seventeen cents per day, and — 
jn 1869 to eighteen cents, with meat every day for dinner. 

- In 1874, on account of the high price of food, the charge ~ 

went up to twenty cents, where it has remained since that 
time, with, however, constant improvement in the food © 
. given. At present the men receive meat or fish three 
evenings in the week, as well as at dinner, and are not lim- 
ited in quantity eaten. 

So much for the food supply. The methods by which 
the plans are carried out are all open to inspection, and no 
charges of advantage on the part of the firm, as is usual in 
the case of a company’s stores, are made. All the employés 
[344] 
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do not use the .4msfalf, because the prize system and 
offers of credit have greater weight with the careless, un- 
thinking, improvident element than the slight apparent dif- 
ference in price. On the other hand the largest and best 
part of the employés are glad to deal where they receive an 
_ advantage and are not misled by misrepresentations of goods. 
‘The fact that over 11,000 books of account between the 
_ Anstalt and the employés are outstanding speaks for itself. 
yo 3. The Treatment and Prevention of Sickness and Disease.— 
_ Every care has been taken by the Krupp firm to have build- 
ings so located and constructed that epidemics from inherent 
- causes will be impossible. It was still necessary to provide 
for strict medical supervision. A board of physicians was 
formed whose sole duty is to look after the health of the 
employes and their families. The proper removal of all 
refuse matter and the condition’of the drains in all buildings 
_ receive careful attention from this sanitary board. Two dis- 
infecting machines are owned by the factory, and are used 
for disinfecting beds, clothes, etc., as well as houses. ‘The 
process is elaborate and thorough in its effects. In the last 
fifteen years it has been used on the average eighty-three 
times a year. 
It will be remembered that the death rate in the working- 
‘men’s quarter of the city of Essen before the Krupp build- 
_ ings were constructed was over five per cent. In the past 
twenty-one years the highest death rate has been 1.7 per 
-cent., and the lowest 0.8 per cent., and the average for 
the period only 1.23 per cent. This is an exceedingly 
favorable state of affairs when we consider that no country 
- taken as a whole shows a lower death rate than 1.79 per 
- cent., and that the average for the German Empire is nearly 
four per cent. ‘This comparison, however, must be made 
with the fact in mind that we are dealing here with an 
average death rate among adults only. Unless accidents 
among the workmen are numerous such a death rate must 
always be far below that of a population including children, 
_ halfof whom die before reaching the fifth year. The Krupp 
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figures should include statistics of the families of the em- 
ployés. It is probable that these would show a very favor- 
able comparison if such a record had been kept. 

During the Franco-German war in 1870 Mr. Alfred Krupp 
erected a hospital where sick and wounded soldiers might 
be taken care of, and when this temporary necessity no 
longer existed, the firm in May, 1872, made the hospital 
permanent for the treatment of sick employés. In 1887-'88 
two new departments for the use of women and children of 
the employés’ families were erected, and in 1889-’go0 the old 
buildings were largely rebuilt. The hospital is well located 
and consists of five wards in separate buildings constructed 
on the most improved plan. ‘The grounds comprise fourand a 
half acres of land, three-quarters of an acre being taken up 
with buildings, and the remainder laid out in gardens. The 
capacity is ample for the needs of the works. The men’s 
wards have had an average of about fifty patients yearly for 
the last ten years; they can easily accommodate ninety. 
The appliances of the hospital compare favorably with other 
first-classGerman hospitals. From the opening of the hospital 
in May, 1872, to July, 1891, 14,134 cases have been treated. 
The total average cost per day per man treated has been varied, 
from thirty-eight to seventy-five cents. According to law 
all the men in the works must be insured against sickness, 
and this insurance association (also belonging to the works) 
pays the hospital fund as follows: For each day of treat- 
ment for men, thirty-eight cents; for women, thirty cents; 
for children, from twenty to twenty-five cents. While this 
to some extent covers the running expenses of the hospital, 
there is a large deficit each year, which is paid by the firm 
asacharity. As an additional prevention to the spread of 
epidemic diseases the firm has erected two lazarettos outside 
of the city, where severe contagious diseases are promptly 
treated with the least possible danger to the community. 

Recognizing the importance of cleanliness as a prevent- 
ive to all disease a large bathing establishment has been 
erected under the supervision of the physicians, and is so 
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arranged that steam baths can also be given when prescribed. 
The physicians have authority to order baths to be given to 
sick persons and charged to the account of the insurance 
association. The use of a bath tub for an ordinary bath costs 
‘twoandahalf cents ; with towel, three and three-quarter cents ; 
-asteam bath costs twenty-five cents. Free baths are pre- 
scribed for certain workmen whose work may require the 
same, and the number of such baths given in 1890 was 6000. 
‘These figures do not include the bath tickets (in 1890, 8457) 
issued, at a cost of two and half cents each, at the city 
swimming bath house, which is the popular bath with the 
_ men during the summer months. Two additional bathing 
establishments have been erected at a cost of $5000 and 
$2500 respectively in the neighboring mining districts owned 
and operated by the Krupps. Both bath houses can be used 
free of charge by the miners and the families. It is the 
intention of the firm to increase the number of free bathing 
establishments throughout their mining settlements. 
4. The Establishment of Insurance, Pension and Relief Funds, 
Building Associations and Saving Banks.—The insurance 
associations connected with the works are three in number— 
one for insurance against accident, one for life insurance, and 
one for insurance against sickness. They are operated 
under different rules and regulations, according as they 
apply to the officials or the workmen. The laws of the 
German Empire, as well as the stricter regulations of Prussia, 
‘require all workmen employed in factories, foundries and 
similar establishments to be insured against sickness and 
accidents ; in the case of the former, at the joint cost of em- 
ployer and employé in the proportion of one-third and two- 
thirds respectively, while in the case of the latter, the insur- 
ance is at the sole cost of the employer. In both cases the 
7 employer is responsible by law for the entering of the em- 
ployé on the books of an insurance association under gov- 
ernment control. Under the law of June 15, 1883, the com- 
bination of the various insurance funds and associations into 
_ one organization was forbidden. As early as 1853, the Krupps 
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te had a fund for the payment of sick and death benefits, into 
which both the firm and the employés paid dues.* 

The membership varied from 1750 in 1856 to 18,715 in 
1884, and the number of cases of sickness per member per 
year was lowest in 1860, when it averaged 1.33, and highest 
in 1865, when it was 2.59; the average for the whole period 
was about two cases per member per year. 

To understand the change that took place January 1, 1885, 
and the firm’s relation to the various insurance schemes 
started on or after that date, itis necessary to sum up the provi- 
sions of the three main insurance laws affecting the working- 
men of the German Empire, the Accident Insurance Law of 
July 7, 1884, the law for Insurance against sickness passed 
June 15, 1883, and the law of June, 1889, for Insurance 
against old age and incapacity for work. 

The principal points of the Accident Insurance Law 
(Unfallsversicherung) are: (1) That it affects all laborers 
and officials employed in mines, factories, foundries, salt 
works, quarries, etc., and engaged in employments where 
masonry, carpentry and roofing is mecessary, also, where 
steam, water, wind or gas-power machinery is used, whose 
yearly salary or wages do not exceed $500. (2) For the 
persons included in the above-named employments the 
insurance is compulsory. (3) The insurance covers all 
accidents unless premeditated and grants reparation for the 


* ToTAL STATISTICS IN ROUND NUMBERS, OF BENEFIT FUND FOR THE PERIOD 
1856 TO 1884 (INC.). 


The history of this fund up to January 1, 1885, when it was divided according 
to the provisions of the law of 1883, may be readily seen from a glance at the fol- 


lowing table : 

Dr. Cr. 
- KEmtrance fees.............. $24,000 Nursing, care of sick members, $164,000 
Members’ dues, .......... 1,000,000 Sick benefits paid in cash.,......... 450,000 
The firm's dues,.......... 500,000 Cost of medical treatment.......... 384,000 
36,000 Assistance in exceptional cases, 184,000 
Accumulated interest, 145,000 90,000 
Miscellaneous income, £0,000 44,000 
Miscellaneous sums voted, ......... 9,000 


Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1885,..... 390,000 


$1,715,000 
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same. (4) The reparation consists (a2) in the payment of 
the physician’s charges from the beginning of the fourteenth 
week of sickness, and continuing until the end of the same, 
and also during the same period, including the payment of a 
benefit fee amounting to sixty-six per cent. of the member's 
wages. The wages are reckoned on the basis of the past 
year’s wages, or on the basis of the customary wages at the 
specified place, if they are higher for similar services. If 
the wages exceed one dollar per day, only a third of the 
-amount in excess is counted. Up to the end of the thirteenth 
week the injured person is entitled to physician’s charges 
and benefit fee from the funds of the Association for Insur- 
ance against sickness, and not from the Accident Insurance 
Association. (6) In case of death, in addition to the above, 
the cost of burial must be paid by the Accident Association, 
_and the same must equal $7.50 as a minimum, and be equal 
to twenty times a day’s wages of the said person. The 
widow of the deceased must also receive up to her death or 
-re-marriage a yearly benefit equal to twenty per cent. of the 
_deceased’s wages, and each child up to the fifteenth year, 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the same; widow and 
children combined cannot, however, receive more than sixty 
per cent. of the deceased’s wages. Living ancestors, if 
dependent upon the deceased as sole provider, also receive 
- amounts up to twenty percent. of the deceased’s wages. If 
the widow re-marries, she receives upon that occasion a sum 
equal to three times her yearly benefit, and then has no more 
claims. (5) The burden and cost of insurance fees, in so 
far as they are not for funds covering the first thirteen weeks 
_ of sickness, must be borne exclusively by the employer. (6) 
The insurance is taken by associations which must be 
organized in specified districts by the entrepreneurs under 
vi permission and control of the Bundesrath or Upper House of 
the German Empire. These associations are to be directed 
by boards representing the interests of both employer and 
employés. (7) A special Imperial Insurance Officer has the | 
- control and oversight of these associations. (8) No further 
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legal responsibility rests upon the employer for the persons 
who come under these insurance laws. 


extend its scope and make it apply to additional trades «2 
industries. About five million German workmen are insured 
under the provisions of the various laws. 
The Law of 1883 for insurance against sickness requires 
, only a word of explanation. It applies to nearly all classes 


of workmen who are employed for a week or more and — 


receive wages. It requires them to be insured in one of six 
classes of associations to be formed according to the provis- 
ions of the law, according to localities, industries, groups of 
industries, etc. In case of sickness the insured receives 
medical treatment free of charge for thirteen weeks, and 
_ from the third day on, a benefit equal to half the customary 
day's wages at the place in question. The member’s fees 
-may equal two per cent. (usually one and a half per cent.) 
of his day’s wages, of which one-third must be paid by the 

employer. 
Mr. Krupp planned associations covered by the above 
_ laws, and in some cases going farther, and then secured the 
-government’s approval of his plans. The points in which 
his Insurance Fund for sickness offers advantages beyond 
the legal requirements are: (1) Members who have been 
employés of the works for five years can be paid the full 
cost of treatment for twenty-six weeks instead of thirteen. 
(2) Married men or widowers with children receive in addition 
to the legal sick benefit five per cent. of their wages for each 
child under fifteen years of age, provided, the whole benefit 
received does not exceed two-thirds of the respective mem- 
ber’s wages, which also cannot be reckoned at more than 
one dollar per day. Sixteen physicians, among them two 
eye specialists, are employed by the fund. Ten of them are 
in Essen and the others at branch works. ‘The members of 
the association have the privilege of choosing their physician 
from among the number, and can also, by paying a quarterly 
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fee of thirty cents, secure the medical services of the physi- 
cian for their families without further costs. On several 
occasions this fund has received special gifts from the Krupps, 
and has a regular income from the same source of the five 
per cent. interest on a $10,000 endowment. ‘The member- 
ship of the association numbered, in 1890, 15,572. 

The Accident Insurance Law was supplemented by the 
firm undertaking to insure at its own expense all officers 
having a yearly salary of over $500, and all employés who, 
for any reasons whatsoever, do not come under the law of 
July 6, 1884. According to the terms of this special insur- 
ance, in case of death in consequence of an accident in the 
works, the family or relatives of the insured receive the 
insured’s full wages for the month in which the death takes 
place, and for the two following months ; thereafter a yearly 
benefit for the widow of twenty per cent., and for each child 
under fifteen years fifteen per cent. (combined not to exceed 
sixty per cent.) of the deceased’s salary. In case of accident 
the insured receives full wages during the period of recovery, 
and after the same a benefit varying with his diminished 
capacity for work, but not to exceed two-thirds of his former 
wages. 

A Life Insurance Association was formed in 1877, whose 
object was to assist and encourage the taking out of life 
insurance policies among the officers and men. Arrange- 
ments have been made with eight life insurance associations, 
whereby in most cases the society by direct communication 
receives the full or a part of the commission usually paid to 
agents. ‘This association has an endowment from Mr. Krupp 
of about $13,500, and is aflministered by officers of the firm 
without charge. Any employé of the works is eligible to 
membership by taking out a life insurance policy in one of 
the eight companies. The advantages of membership are: 
(1) The avoidance of all trouble in the payment of premiums, 
etc., which is looked after and paid through this society. 
(2) Saving of costs in taking out a policy through the 
society, that is, there is an exemption from entrance fees, 
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examination fees, etc. (3) The insured receives half of any 
commission that the association gets on new policies. (4) 
Members are also assisted in the payment of premiums, and 
in the tiding over of difficult periods when otherwise a policy 
might have to be given up. In 1890, the membership 
amounted in round numbers to 2000, with policies aggrega- 
ting $1,000,000. 

Pensions for workmen in old age and for their widows and 
orphans were provided for in years preceding 1885 in connec- 
tion with the common fund for sickness and accident. Since 
the separation of funds, which then took place, the pension 
question has become a more important one. As the pension 
funds now exist, they may be briefly summed up as follows: 
First, a pension fund for workmen receiving wages amount- 
ing to less than $500 a year; secondiy, a fund for officers 
and men receiving more than $500 yearly. 

The workmen’s pension fund started with the capital re- 
ceived from the former fund for sick and death benefits and 
assumed the obligations of the same to pension the per- 
sons belonging to that fund. The members of the new 
fund pay an entrance fee equal to one and a half times their 
day’s wages, provided the fee does not exceed $1.50. The 
dues amount to one and three-tenths per cent. of the mem- 
ber’s wages. Since January, 1891, Mr. Krupp pays each 
year into the fund an amount equal to the sum of the dues 
paid by the members ; from 1885 to 1891 the firm paid yearly 
a sum equal to one-half the dues paid by members. A work- 
man is entitled to a pension after twenty years of service at 
the works and membership in the pension fund, or after 
fifteen years of exceptionally hard work and incapacity for 
further work, to be determined by the firm and directors of 
the pension fund. The amount of the pension after twenty 
years of service is forty per cent. of the average wages or 
salary of the last three years before the receipt of a pension 
(provided this was not lower than formerly on account of in- 
capacity for work) and is increased one and one-half per 
cent. for eve 
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may have served. When wages or salary exceeds $1.50 per 
day, the amount in excess is not reckoned ; the daily wage- 
rate determined is then multiplied by 300 for the year’s 
amount and the pension is paid on this basis. In case of | 
death the widow of a member of the pension fund receives — 
up to her death or re-marriage fifty per cent. of the pension 
which her husband would have received, and each child under 


tions ; the total amount eveived the 
must not exceed seventy-five per cent. of the pension that — 
the member received. The widow’s pension is diminished 


of workmen to be insured against the incapacity of old age, 
or a broken down constitution (/nvalidilats-und Altersver- 
sicherung) was a supplementary act to the series of govern-— 


ment measures for the protection of workmen. Itwaspassed _ 
in June, 1889, not without much opposition and only through 
the energetic and determined efforts of Bismarck, but did 
not go into effect until January 1, 1891. It applies to all 
workmen and officials working for wages, or salary not ex- 
ceeding $500, and requires them to be insured either in an 
private corporations under governmental supervision or in> 
district associations to be organized under the provisions of 
the bill. The insured receives a benefit (1) Without respect _ 
to age when he meets with an accident, unpremeditated on a. 
his part, if he has paid fees in such an association 235 weeks | 
(five years of forty-seven weeks each); (2) When he has | 
reached his seventy-first year, provided he has paid fees for — 
1410 weeks (thirty years of forty-seven weeks each). The 

_ fees and benefits are in proportion to the wages of the re-— 
spective members. Wage earners are divided into seen 
classes (1) Wages up to $87.50 a year ; (2) Wages from $87. 


| 
97 oF 4 
; fourteen years receives ten per cent. up to completion of the | z “ 
| fourteenth year, or ifthe mother is not living, the childrem Pind. 
‘ 
one-half if she is more than twenty years younger than her ; 
: deceased husband, or if her husband was over fifty-five years Z. 
of age at the time of their marriage. 1 
The law of the German Empire requiring certain classes = 
7 
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to $137.50; (3) Wages from $137.50 to $212.50; (4) Over 
$212.50. The fees are for the first class three and one-half 
cents a week ; second class, five cents ; third class, six cents; 
fourth class, seven and a half cents per week. In addition 
to these fees the respective employers must pay an amount 
equal to one-half the fees paid by their employés. The 
benefit for invalids starts with a fixed amount for all of 
$27.50, of which the German Empire pays $12.50; the bene- 
fit is then increased according to the amount of assessment 
fees paid in by the respective individuals. Thus for each 
week of fees paid in the four classes the amount is increased 
one-half cent, one and one-half cents, two cents and three 
cents respectively ; as a practical example, a man of the first 
class who had paid fees five years and became an invalid would 
receive a yearly benefit of $28.68 ($27.50+5%X47 [paying 
weeks] X .005 [cents ]=$28.675) and the same if he had paid 
fees fifty years would receive $39.25 ($27.50+50X 47 X .005 
=39.75). The old age benefit on the other hand starts with 
$12.50 as a basis for all classes, paid in full by the govern- 
ment, and then adds one cent, one and one-half cents, two 
cents, two and one-half cents for the four classes respec- 
tively for each week of dues paid. Thus, a man of the first 
class who had attained the required age of seventy-one would 
receive a yearly benefit of $26.10 ; of the second class, $33.65; 
of the third class, $40.70 ; of the fourth class, $47.75 ($12.50 
+1410 [weeks] x .025=$47.75). 

The respective laws conflicted with the special funds and 
extra provisions made at the Krupp Works so as to place a 
sort of premium on old age, incapacity, etc. It became neces- 
sary to insert the provision in the pension rules that whenever 
through rights in several of these funds, an employé should 
receive a total sum more than seventy-five per cent. of his 
former wages as a pension, the separate amounts should be 
proportionately cut down so that the sum would equal that 
amount. The total sum paid by the Krupps for pension 
purposes is $60,000 a year, of which $2500 is paid under the 
provisions of the Imperial Insurance Law just mentioned. 
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Under all the foregoing provisions, officials and men with — 
salaries of over $500 a year are not provided for under pen- 
laws and regulations. The Krupps, therefore, estab- 

lished in June, 1890, a pension fund for officers and endowed a 

the same with a gift of $125,000. Allemployés of the works > 

with salaries over $500 and under $2500 are eligible 

membership. 
- Two other funds, partially of a pension character, were 
established by Mr. F. A. Krupp upon the death of his father 7 a 
in 1887, and are deserving of mention. One was a giftof =| 
$250,000, the interest of which is to be administered and used 
by the directors of the other pension funds for the benefit of 
_ those who may need pensions, but through some technicali- ; 
ties may not be entitled to them through the regular chan- . 7 
nels, and secondly, for those whose regular pensions may 
_ not be sufficient to prevent want and suffering. Fhe other = 
was a gift of $123,000 to the city of Essen, to be mamaged ~~ 
by a board of nine appointed by the mayor of the city, but 
to include four persons named by the owner of the Krupp 
- Works. ‘The interest of this fund is intended to be used for _ 
_ the material and moral improvement of the lower classes in 
Essen and at present is being devoted to building working- 
men’s dwellings, that being considered the most pressing — 
necessity. 
v The building association idea was put in practice in 1889, 
when Mr. Krupp laid aside a capital of $125,000 to be 
used to encourage employés to build their own homes. 
This capital is loaned under certain conditions, at a moder- 
ate rate of interest, to those who desire to build homes. It 
is arranged so that the amounts borrowed can be paid back 
on the amortization plan in small monthly payments, and so 
that the total burden to the owner of the house will not be ~ 
much greater than paying rent, and yet after a series of 
years he can own his home without incumbrance. The 
conditions for receiving such a loan are as follows :—(1.) The 
_ applicant must be earning a yearly wage of at least $750; 
_(2.) He must have been employed in the service of the 
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foundry at least three years, and have a good record during 
that period ; (3.) He must be married, and between twenty- 
five and fifty years of age ; (4.) He must have served his first 
term of military service or be free from the same; (5.) He 
must be able to pay upon the house or ground at least $75.00 
of his own money. ‘The security taken is in the form of a 
first mortgage on ground and house. ‘The rate of interest is 
three per cent., and the monthly payments so graded that 
the capital loaned will be paid back in twenty-five years. 
The full capital can be paid off by the borrower or be de- 
manded by the firm on three months’ notice ; the firm, how- 
ever, has expressly declared that it will make no use of this 
privilege on its part except in cases of absolute necessity or 
insolvency. The full capital is, however, due and to be paid 
whenever the house passes into the hands of another person 
or the borrower leaves the service of the firm of his own 
free will within the first ten years after the loan has been 
made. In the two years, 1889-91, over seventy-five houses, 
in value from $250 to $3350, have been built upon this basis. 

All that has been done in the line of savings banks and in 
the encouraging of saving, apart from efforts among school 
children, can be summed up in few words. First, the firm 
will take deposits which amount to at least $50.00 a month, 
and pay five per cent. interest on the same; secondly, the 
stamps (2% cents in value) of the City Saving Fund are for 
sale at all the shops of the co-operative stores; cards with 
thirty blank spaces are furnished free, and when filled with 
stamps are received at these shops and exchanged at the 
Saving Bank for book accounts. This is simply a matter of 
convenience to bring the business of the City Saving Fund 
constantly to the attention of all the employés through- 
out the colonies. 

With this summary of the efforts made by the Krupps, 
looking to the material welfare of their employés, we will 
glance briefly at those efforts along another line—that is, 
the training of the mental and moral life of their army of 
laborers. 
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(B) EDUCATIONAL AT ESSEN. 


In order to raise the standard of family life and to main- 
tain efficiency and contentment among the employes, some- 
thing more was needed than cheap, sanitary dwellings, and 
Mr. Krupp soon gave careful consideration to plans og 
educational advantages, especially for the children, and to 
schemes for providing amusement and recreation. It is not 
our purpose in this paper to discuss these plans fully, but 
rather for the sake of completeness to give a brief enumera- 
tion and summary of what has been done. : 

1. Zhe Firm's Common and Industrial Schools.—The firm, 
owing to the overcrowding of the district schools, established 
private common schools, and now the larger part of the 
children in all the colonies receive their education in the 
firm’s schools. There is a boys’ and a girls’ school, each 
with eight grades, with nineteen teachers in all. Half of. 
them are Catholics and half Protestants. Instruction is free, 
and the entire cost of buildings, salaries, and administration, 
together with a school library and a botanical garden, is paid 
by the firm. In April, 1877, the school opened with 361 
pupils, of whom seventy-five per cent. were Evangelical and 
twenty-five per cent. Catholics. In 1890 the total number 
was I100. 

The advanced schools in Essen and in Altendorf are par- 
tially supported by, and are, by special arrangement, open 
free to apprentices of the works. That in Altendorf has 
seven general evening classes and seven classes in drawing, 
with a total of twenty-two teachers and 300 pupils; and that 
in Essen has twenty-one classes, with forty-five teachers and 
gco pupils. The instruction is elective, and courses in draw- 
ing, German, French, natural sciences, mathematics, me- 
chanics, history, etc., are offered. A yearly school fee of 
$1.50 is charged in Altendorf, and of $4.50 in Essen. Over 
six hundred of the pupils in these schools belong to families 
connected with the Krupp works. 

The industrial schools are divided into two classes—one 
for women and girls over fourteen years, and the other for 
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children. The first was started in 1875, and aims to fit 
women in all forms and branches of sewing and needlework, 
not only for the purposes of the home, but also to qualify 
them to earn a living. The courses are principally for per- 
sons connected with the families of the Krupp workmen, but 
small fees are charged as much as a proof of earnestness on 
the part of the pupils as to help pay the cost of maintaining 
the instruction. In 1890 there was an average of 186 pupils 
taking this work, about half of whom were in the sewing 
courses, 

The industrial schools for children, three in number, are 
located in the different colonies. Here instruction in sewing, 
knitting and crocheting are given at hours that do not con- 
flict with the regular daily schools. In 1890 over 2000 chil- 
dren received instruction in these schools, sixty-two per 
cent. of them in sewing, thirty per cent. in crocheting and 
eight per cent. in knitting. A fee of five cents a month is 
charged, but if a pupil remains fifteen months the full 
amount paid, seventy-five cents, is placed to the child’s 
credit in the savings fund. 

2. Education of Apprentices and Girls in Housekeeping.— 
The education of apprentices has received particular atten- 
tion on the part of the firm, and has been especially remun- 
erative in that some of the most capable men in the 
employ of the works have come from these ranks. In 1864 
the firm had fifty-four apprentices, and in 1891 361, of 
whom the greater number were learning locksmithing, 
turning, theories of construction, masonry and carpentry. A 
contract in writing is made with each apprentice for four 
years, and he is then placed under the personal supervision 
of a higher official. Places as apprentices here are eagerly 
sought for, and applicants must have a certain measure of 
preliminary training. He must, while apprentice, take courses 
in the higher schools which are prescribed for him by his 
chief, so that on completing his term he has some theoretical 
knowledge of his specialty together with a thorough practi- 
cal knowledge of the same, and a fair knowledge of at least 
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one trade kindred to his own. ‘The apprentice does not pay 
anything for instruction, and, contrary to the rule in Ger- 
many, he receives small wages, varying from eighteen cents 
to sixty-three cents per day, according to efficiency. Half of 
these wages are not paid, except in cases of great need, 
until the end of the apprenticeship. In this way the appren- 
tice has a little sum to begin on when starting for himseif. 
The 103 apprentices who finished their course in 1890 re- 
ceived amounts varying from $25 to $310 and aggregat- 
ing $16,000, or on the average $150 each. The value of the 
training that the apprentices receive compared with train- 
ing elsewhere is highly prized by the older workmen, who 
make every effort to get these places for their sons. 

A somewhat more exceptional institution of the same 
general character as that for the education of apprentices 
is the housekeeping school, where girls are thoroughly 
trained in everything that will make them practical wives 
and housekeepers. Twelve pupils are taken every two 
months and are kept for a four months’ course. Thus the 
school has always twenty-four pupils. Instruction is given 
in the preparing of meals, in neatness and thrift, in the 
planning and keeping of provisions, in washing, darning 
and mending clothes, and in all forms of housework. The 
instruction is free, but a fee of $1.50 a month is charged to 
help pay for the cost of boarding the pupil. The pupils of 
this school cook and prepare dinners each day for a number 
of widowers and their children, who have no one to supply 
the same, and also meals at low prices in special cases when 
ordered for workmen whose wives may be sick, and for in- 
valids and widows not able to cook for themselves. In this. 
way the material used in the cooking school is well utilized, 
and often the cost partially covered. 

3. Humanitarian rules in factory work and assistance given 
for the maintenance of religious instruction and for charity 
work.—On Sundays and legal holidays no work is done at 
the foundries except it be necessary repairs to machinery, 
furnaces, etc. Catholic employés have an hour’s leave of 
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absence on their special church days in order to attend earl) 
morning mass. The length of the working day is from 6 a. 
m. to 6 p. m., with three different intervals of rest aggregat- 
ing a minimum of two hours per day. Night and day work 
is so arranged that it is equally divided among all; the 
length of time for night work is from 6 p. m. to 4% a. m., 
with a half-hour pause. Excluding pauses, therefore, the 
actual working time is ten hours a day; formerly it was 
eleven and one-half hours per day, and, including pauses, 
thirteen hours. Only since February, 1890, has work ceased 
at 6 p. m. instead of 7 p.m. Extra hours for repairs, etc., 
were formerly much more frequent than at present, but yet 
in 1890-91 they were numerous enough to average one per 
day for each workman. L,ateness in arriving at work is pun- 
ished by a fine, and promptness, to the extent of only one 
lateness in a year, is rewarded by a small money payment 
added to the wages at the end of the year. About thirty- 
four per cent. of the employés are entitled to this reward 
each year. Women and children are not employed in the 
works. ‘Two large eating halls with gardens have been con- 
structed for the use of those men who find it too far to go 
home to dinner, or who may prefer to eat the dinner they 
bring at the works. At different places throughout the 
works coffee and rolls can be secured in the morning from 
five to six and a half o'clock, and in the afternoons from five 
and a half to seven, at nominal prices. In hot weather 
cold coffee and drinking water are given to the furnace labor- 
ers throughout the day. During the entire year certain 
classes of workmen such as smelters, hammersmiths, etc., 
whose work is exceedingly heavy and taxing, receive daily 
a gill of light rye whisky. During the year 18go-’g1 the 
cost of furnishing coffee and whisky in this way was $7500. 
A large quantity of articles and clothes of various kinds for 
the protection of the men while at work, such as leather 
gloves, coats, waterproof coats, eye protectors, etc., in value 
to the amount of $17,000, were given out during the same 
year. Every protection possible to guard against accidents — 
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from machinery has been made irrespective of cost. Regu- | 
lar subscriptions of money, ground and building materials — 
for both the Catholic and Evangelical churches have been — A 


made on the part of the firm. The religious teaching, how- ae 
j 


ever, is left completely in the hands of the Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen, the salaries of several being paid by 
the Krupp firm. For the care of the sick, Evangelical and 
Catholic sisters have been supported, and workingmen's 
associations, libraries, kindergarten schools and various 
other forms of work affecting the laboring people have 
been done, in part, or at the sole cost of the firm, which has 
publicly announced itself willing to materially assist any and 
every practicable movement and effort on the part of third 
parties to improve the moral, physical and intellectual con- 
dition of their employés. ° 

In conclusion, we desire to repeat the statement that Mr. 
Krupp has devised and maintained the projects above de- 
scribed not merely, nor even for the most part, as a philan- 
thropic movement. He does not consider the money that he 7 i val 
has laid out in this way, with the exception, perhaps, of a _ 
few side issues, as in any sense a charity, but asa part ofthe 
running cost of his establishment, and a part that has =e 
brought him in as large a return in money as any other. a 7 
In a large industrial establishment like the Krupp Steel | 


Works, where a world-wide reputation has been won for a _ 
certain quality of work, it is of the utmost importance that __ * 
steady, contented body of workmen, the Jersonnel of which 


changes as little as possible, be employed. Add to these 
general conditions the fact that an ever-increasing number 
of men are needed, and that there are certain business secrets 
to be guarded, and the imperative necessity of social work at 
Essen is at once evident. The Krupp firm considers that it 
has been able, through its social work, to so fully centre the — 
interests of its employés in the neighborhood in which they — 
_ live, and so unite them with the interests of the firm, that i) 
a, they have exhibited less desire to change employment, have > 
been less affected by labor disturbances in other parts of the 
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country, and have been held at lower wages than would 
have otherwise been possible. Herein consist the advan- 
tages and the money return. 

It is not our purpose here to examine into these results 
from the standpoint of the Krupp firm, nor would such ex- 
amination have much value for conditions in other countries. 
We have attempted merely a description of the various plans 
in operation at Essen, and if this has been satisfactorily 
given, the adoption or advocacy of similar efforts under the 
entirely different economic and industrial conditions in 
America must be considered solely on the basis of American 
experience. These efforts on German soil and under Ger- 
man conditions can only have an historical interest for the 
student of labor movements in general, and can, at most, 
only be of suggestive value to the practical employer of 
labor in America. 

SAMUEL M. LINDSAY. 

Berlin. Py 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Social Science Association began its twenty-eighth 
_annnal meeting at Saratoga Springs, Monday evening, August 29, 
1892. The following was the program for the meeting : 


MONDAY, AUGUST 29. 
8p.M. The Opening Address by the President, H. L. WAYLAND, 
 D.D., of Philadelphia, on Has the State Abdicated. 
gp. mM. A Paper on Mental and Moral Contagions, by Rev. J. M. 
BUCKLEY, D. D., of New York. 


TrEsDay, AvGusr 30. 
Depariment of Education. 
| 9.30 A. M. Remarks by the Chairman, MERRILL E. Garss, LL. D., 
President of Amherst College. 
10 A.M. Report of the Secretary, Dr. LOUISE FISKE Bryson, of 
- New York, on Education as a Therapeutic Measure. 
11 a.M. A Paper by Miss C. M. HEwIns, of the Hartford Library, 
- Connecticut, on Public Libraries as a Factor in Education. 
11.30 A.M. A Paper on the Educational Value of Modern Eco- 
_ nomics, by STARR HoyT NICHOLS, Esq., of New York. 
- y2M. A Paper on Art Education in American Life, by Myra B. 
MARTIN, of New York. 
8p.m. The Annual Election of Officers. [The officers of the 
past year were, in the main, re-elected. ] 
8.30 P.M. Report of Secretary F. B. SANBORN, on Progress of Social 
Science in XIX. Century. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31. 
Department of Health. 


9 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, FREDERICK 
PETERSON, M. D., of New York. 
9.30 A.M. A Report by the Secretary of the Department, W. D. 
GRANGER, M.D., on the Work of the Health Department since its 
Organization. 
104. M. A Paper by MATTHEW D. FIELD, M. D., of New York, 
on The Examination and Commitment of the Public Insane in New 
York City. 
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10.30 A.M. A Paper by RALPH L. PARSONS, M. D., of Sing Sing, 
N. Y., on Voluntary Commitment of the Insane to Asylums. 

11 A. M. Discussion of the preceding Papers. 

12M. A Paper by HENRY LING Taylor, M. D., of New York, on 
American Children Hygienically Considered, followed by debate. 

8p.Mm. An Address by W. W. KEEN, M. D., of Philadelphia, om 
The Modern Surgery of the Brain. 

g P.M. A Paper by FREDERICK PETERSON, M. D., of New York, 
on Zhe Old and the New Phrenology. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER I. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 


10 A. M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, Prof. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, of New Haven, Conn. 

A Paper on The Ethics of Law, by Hon. JoHN F. DILLon. 

10.30 A.M. A Paper on Zhe Great Coal Combination, by C. La 
RvE Munson, Esq., of Williamsport, Pa. 

12M. A Paper on J/unicipal Government, by ALBERT SHAW, 
Ph. D., of New York. 

12.30 P.M. A Paper on County Jails as Reformatory Institutions, 
by EDWARD B. MERRILL, Esq., of New York. 

8p.MmM. A Paper on Crime and Penalty in the United States, by 
Hon. ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, LL. D., of Ithaca, N. Y., read by 
Professor Wayland. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
Department of Social Economy. a 

g-30 A. M. Address by the Chairman of the Department, F. B. SAN- 
BORN, of Concord. 

10A.M. Report by the Secretary of the Department, on Zhe 
Sweating System, by JOSEPH LEE, Esq., of Brookline, Mass. 

11A.M. A Paper on 7he Sweating System in Massachusetts, by 
H. G. WADLIN, Esq., Labor Commissioner of Massachusetts. 

11.30 A.M. A Paper on Conditions Observed by a Dispensary Physt- 
cian in New York in Regard to the Sweating System, by ANNIE S. 
DANIEL, M. D., of New York. 

12M. A Paper on Zhe Actual State of Tenements in Boston where 
Work is Carried on, by Wt11AM F. Hicks, Esq., of the Boston Board 
of Health. 

12.30 P. M. Discussion of the subject. 

4P.M. Papers on 7he Sweating System in Europe, by Rev. JOHN 
GRAHAM BROOKS, of Brockton, Mass., and on Remedial Measures 
proposed in England by the House of Lords Commission with thet 
Results, by Mr. DAviID F. SCHLOss. 
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_ 4.30P.M. General Debate on the Sweating System in America and 
_ Europe. 
- $p.M. An Address on Architecture in Relation to Life, by Mr. 
_ BARR FERREE, of New York. 
(All of the above papers were read, except the opening address, by 
_ Professor Gates, on Tuesday morning, and the address by Professor 
Wayland on Thursday morning.) 
The attendance was large on the opening evening, and was well sus- | 
tained throughout ; and weighed heavily in point of intelligence and 
influence. The opening address by the President, H. L. Wayland, 
- was upon the subject ‘‘Has the State Abdicated?’’ The address 
_ adduced several of the evils under which individuals and the com- 
_munity suffer, and urged the duty of the State to do for individuals 
what they cannot possibly do for themselves. Some objections were | 
- considered, as that this is Paternalism and Socialism, and that it is 
_ interfering with the right of property. The speaker also hoped that ad 
_ the time would come when the Commonwealth of Nations would 
_ exercise supervision over the relations and actions of the several 
_ nations to each other. 
Next following was an address by J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the 
Christian Advocate, wpon ‘‘ Mental and Moral Contagions.”’ 
The next morning was devoted to the Department of Education. : 
_ Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D., of New York, read a paper on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion in the Treatment of Nervous Girls.’’ Her suggestions were 
applicable to the education of all girls, since they are all more or less 
disposed to an excess of nerves. Dr. Bryson takes the view that, 
while nervous diseases are increasing, insanity is not increasing. This 
view, which is opposed to the general belief, was later controverted — 
by Mr. Sanborn. 

Miss Hewins, of the Hartford Library (Conn.), read a paper on 
‘Public Libraries as a Factor in Education,’’ showing how a library 
wisely selected and skilfully managed may awaken a thirst for reading. 
Her view was corroborated by President G. W. Smith, LL. D., of 

_ Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., who gave facts showing how readers 

_ are educated uf, and how persons who begin with rather sensational 
books may sometimes tire of them and want something better. Miss 
Hewins also showed how the love for history is increased by pictures, 
photographs and objects of historical interest. 

Perhaps the most attractive paper of the morning was on “ Art Edu- 

cation in American Life,’’ by Miss Martin, New York. In reply to ques- _ 
tions, Miss Martin said that the introduction of art study into the com- * 


mon schools would not interfere with other branches of study, but would 


rather make all branches more attractive, and, practically, more easy. - 
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Wednesday morning was given to Health. A most gratifying ex- 
hibit was made by Dr. Field, of ‘‘ The Care of the Public Insane in 
New York City.’’ It was a gratifying surprise to know that in the 
metropolis which we associate with the extreme of misgovernment, 
one department seems to have escaped the wide-spreading contagion. 

In the discussion which sprang up Mr. Sanborn said that, as the 
result of many years’ knowledge of this subject, he was satisfied that 
the number of insane is increasing. It is often thought that the appar- 
ent increase is owing to the fact that a different standard of insanity 
is applied, and what is not regarded as insanity at one time is at an- 
other. But in the State of Massachusetts, during ten years, with no 
change in the standard, insanity increased far beyond the increase in 
population. Contrary to the general impression, the cases of insanity 
were not chiefly furnished by the wives and daughters of farmers, but 
rather the largest amount of insanity was found among the young 
women descended from immigrants, in the first or second generation, 
working in mills and factories. In the evening Dr. Keen gave a lec- 
ture upon “‘ Modern Surgery of the Brain.’’ He exhibited the man- 
ner in which the brain functions are located, showing how the brain 
has been mapped out, and how the seat of impulse going to various 
parts of the body has been fixed, and how we are able to trace the 
exact sources of disorders of the brain, and to operate, frequently to 
the great relief of the patient, and sometimes to his entire recovery. 

Thursday was Jurisprudence day. Judge Dillon read a very able 
paper upon ‘‘ The Ethics of Law,’’ and was followed by Mr. C. La 
Rue Munson upon the“ Reading Lease.” The speaker championed the 
‘combine ”’ as beneficial to the road, tothe mine-owners, to the miners 
and@ to the consumer. A plain man who was present offered some re- 
marks. If he had, however, had at hand the text of the decision of the 
Chancellor of New Jersey in the matter of the Reading leases, there 
would have been little occasion to add a word. 

A very interesting paper was by Mr. Edward B. Merrill on 
“County Jails as Reformatory Institutions.” The title was perhaps 
misleading, for he showed that “reformatory” is just what they are 
not. The statements which he made as to the criminal mismanage- 
ment of the county jails were appalling. They are largely under the 
conduct of ignorance and selfishness ; very often they are made the 
sport of the politician ; persons are appointed to the care of the jails 
simply because they or their friends have been active workers in the 
ward or county. The jails and prisons should be totally separated 
from politics; the young offender should be scrupulously separated 
from the hardened criminal; there should be employment for all; 
and in each State all penal institutions should be under one central 
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authority ; the jails in a group of counties should be consolidated 
into one, lessening of expense, and allowing of reformatory methods 
which cannot be carried out in the county jail. 

The most memorable feature of the day was a paper in the evening 
on ‘‘The Murder Problem in the United States,’’ by Hon. Andrew D. 
White, LL. D. (now Minister to Russia), read in his absence by Prof. 
Wayland. From a report on crime made to the Census Bureau, by 
Dr. Wines, it appears that the murders in the United States during 
the past year numbered 7386; this is more than double the number, 
in proportion to the population, reported in the most criminal coun- 
tries of Europe, including Southern Italy and Corsica. The number 
of murders is increasing out of proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion. Only one of about fifty murderers is punished. 

Dr. White, however, thought this enumeration of murders too 
small. The impunity of murderers and the consequent increase of 
murders is largely the result of false sympathy, of the absence of 
righteous indignation against crime. Various provisions of law, 
which were necessary to protect the innocent in the Middle 
Ages, have now become safeguards to criminals, and make legal 
proceedings a game, with the chances all in favor of the criminal. 
When a man is convicted of murder, on the clearest evidence, 
after a most patient trial, and when every legal expedient has been 
exhausted, and the gallows is in sight, there isa morbid feeling which 
leads citizens, often clergymen, to appeal to the governor for pardon 
or commutation. These efforts are too often successful. 

Another cause of the prevalence of murder is the criminal educa- 
tion of children through newspapers and sensational books. In a 
school in Michigan, a ten-year-old pupil, whom the teacher was cor- 
recting, drew a pistol ; itappeared that thirteen of the children owned 
pistols, and that three were constantly armed. In many of the jails 
and prisons, young culprits are associated with hardened criminals. 

This impunity of criminals leads to lynching. During the last year, 
there were 195 cases of lynching, an increase of sixty-eight over the 
previous year. 


Among the remedies suggested are instruction in righteousness in 
our schools and churches, a healthy public sentiment, the suppression 
of books and newspapers which incite to crime, and of resorts known 
to contribute to criminality. The law should provide for the perman- 
ent confinement of habitual criminals, and for intermediate sen- 
tences for younger criminals. There should be a restraint upon the 
pardoning power ; trials should be made speedy and effective. 

In a large section of the country, white men are very rarely pun- 
ishe|. Within a radius of two miles from a little town in Tennessee 
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_ over twenty murders took place within three years by white men, and 
not one of the murderers was punished. The effect of punishment 
is seen in the history of the Mollie Maguire murders in the coal | 
regions. In the time of Governor Dix and Governor Cornell, of 
New York, pardons were refused, and murders were very sensibly — 
diminished. 

In conclusion, Dr. White says, in substance: There are doomed to 
death in the United States, during the year which begins this day, | 
over 7000 people, who will have no opportunity to take leave of those 

they love, or to make provision for those dependent on them. These | 
_ Jooo persons, guilty of no crime, will be put to death without regard 
to the life-long agony and perhaps destitution of their families. Two- 
thirds of these murders will be due to the maudlin sentiment of the — 

_ community (miscalled mercy and sympathy) and to the encourage- 

- ment given to murder by judges, juries, governors, and legislators. 
When people oppose severity in dealing with crime, let them think 
of the cruelty of the prevailing system, and of the thousands whom 
every year it dooms to death. 

Friday morning and afternoon were given to various aspects of the — 
“Sweating System’’ in this country and in Europe. Somewhat to— 

_ «my surprise, the testimony was to the effect that the profits of the 
employer are less than is usually supposed. It was also said that the 

_ danger of contagion from clothing made in unwholesome surround- 

_ ings is not serious, but the poverty and sufferings of those who do 

f this work are most distressing. Annie S. Daniel, M. D., a dispensary 

_ physician in New York, gave some alarming figures as to the 

_ crowded condition of the houses (more often of the rooms) devoted 

to this industry. 

The Social Science Association is not a large or pretentious body ; 
it has no political influence, and yet it has been the means of achiev- 

_ ing great changes and great reforms. Many an idea which has now 

os become accepted and dominant first saw the light in its meetings. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that its sphere of influence is 

lessened. I sincerely wish that there were ten times as many mem- 

bers, and that its meetings were ten times more largely attended. 

The chief drawback to the success of the meeting this year was that 

_ so many of the speakers were inaudible; this was the fault partly of ; 

_ the hall and partly of the speakers, who, from want of practice or from 

lack of voice, largely failed to make themselves heard. A new build- 

_ ing is going up in Saratoga intended for conventions, with small rooms ; 


adapted to just such meetings as this. | 
H. L. WAYLAND. 
Philadelphia 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


On the twenty-third of August, the American Economic Association 
held its fifth annual session at Chautauqua, New York. The attendance 
_ was not perhaps so large as atsome former meetings, but it was equally 
representative. The program which was carried out was varied and 
attractive, and the discussions were of great suggestive value. 
An excellent feature of the meeting was the fact that the program 
_ for each session turned upon some one question or some one branch 
of economic investigation, This result was accomplished by placing 
the conduct of the meetings in the hands of the respective standing 
‘committees. 
The program in detail was as follows: 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 23. EVENING SESSION. 8 P. M. 
1. Address of Welcome by an officer of the Chautauqua Association. 
2. Response and Annual Address, by Professor WILLIAM W. FoL- 
“WELL, Second Vice-President of the American Economic Association. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24. MORNING SESSION. IO A. M. 
In charge of the Committee on Public Finance. 
1. Paper on Zaxation of Personal Property and the Farmer, by 
President S. M. Dick. 
2. Paper on A New Canon of Taxation, by Professor F.. A. Ross. 
3. Paper on The Municipal Ownership of Water Works, by M.N. 
BAKER, Esq. 


4. Paper on Theory of Progressive Taxation, by Professor EDWIN 
_R. A. SELIGMAN. 


EVENING SESSION. 8 P. M. 
1. Paper on Zhe Farmers’ Movement in the Southern States, by 
President J. F. CROWELL. 
2. Paper on Zhe Discontent of the Farmer, by Vrofessor E. W. 
Bemis. 
3. Paper on The Farmers’ Movement in the Northern States, by 
Professor C. S. WALKER. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 25. MORNING SESSION. IO A, M. 
In charge of the Committee on Economic Theory. 
1. Address on Vhe Interpretation of Ricardo, by Professor S. N. 
PATTEN. 
2. Address on 7he Ultimate Standard of Value, by Professor J. B. 
CLARK. 
_ 3. Address on Value, by Professor F. H. GIDDINGs. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 4 P. M. 
1. Address on Value and Distribution as Treated by Professor Mar- 
shall, by Professor F. W. Taussic 
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2. Paper on Diminishing Returns and Distribution, by Professor J. 
R. CoMMONS. 
3. Paper in abstract, on Zhe Cincinaati Southern Railway ; a Study 
in Municipal Activity, by Mr. J. H. HOLLANDER. 
, 4. Paper on 7he Laborers’ Place in the Industrial System, E-cono- 
mically and Ethically Considered, by Professor C. A. TUTTLE. 


+ EVENING SESSION. 8 P. M. - 
+\ In charge of the Committee on Statistics. 
1. Address by the Chairman of the Committee, Hon. CARROLL dD. 
W RIGHT. 


= 2. Address on The Measurement of Price Movements, by Professor 


Esq. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 26. MORNING SESSION. IOA. M. 


1. Paper on 7he Endowment Craze in Massachusetts, by FRANK Pp. 
BENNETT, Esq. 

2. Paper on Architectural Problems in Great Cities, by BARR 
FERREE, Esq. 
3. Paper on Public versus Private Initiative in Southeastern Europe, 
by Dr. ALBERT SHAW. > 


The program was carried out as given, with the exception of the 
papers by Mr. Baker, President Crowell, Professor Tuttle, and Dr. 
Shaw, and the address of Mr. Wright. 

The meeting was presided over by Professor W. W. Folwell, of oo 
University of Minnesota. In his opening address Professor Folwell _ 
dwelt upon the broader sympathies which have found their way into - 
economic discussion of the present day as compared with former 
periods. There has been, as he showed, a more generous recognition _ 
of the part which organized society plays in our industrial system. __ 
He urged that additional emphasis be placed upon this fact, and sug- 4 
gested that courses of instruction might profitably be devised in what ao 
he termed “ public economy,’’ which should be a description of the © 
various activities of the State and their relation to social, financial and 
economic questions. He dwelt upon the growth of economic study 
into the facts, and hoped that theory would reap a decided profit from rs 
the increased scope and accuracy of statistical investigation. ’ 

The first business session of the association was devoted to the sub- 
ject of taxation. President Dick, of Missouri Wesleyan College, in — 
his paper on ‘‘ Taxation of Personal Property,” argued for a repeal _ 
of personal property taxes on the ground that a more equitable — 


_ distribution of tax burdens between city and country districts would 
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be brought about by the taxation of land alone. The paper ot Pro- 
fessor Ross, ‘‘ A New Canon of Taxation,’’ was more general in its 
scope. It was an examination into the results of taxation which are 
at the same time productive and prohibitive ; he showed that every 
tax carries with it a tendency to suppress the object of taxation. Hav- 
ing thoroughly in view the workings of this law, any tax should be 

judged by the sum total of its productive and its prohibitive effects. 
BE paper on ‘‘ Progressive Taxation,’’ by Professor Seligman, dis- 
cussed the limits within which the principle of progression was ap- 
4 plicable to taxes, with special reference to American conditions. 
‘The evening session was devoted to discontent of the farming pop- 
ulation, and a paper which gave rise to a very interesting discussion 
was read by Professor C. S. Walker, from Amherst, Mass., on ‘‘ The 
Farmers’ Movement in the Northern States.’’ Unfortunately Pro- 
fessor Bemis was unable to read his paper on the “Discontent of 
the Farmer” at this session. It was given a place during another 
meeting, but the time allotted to it was necessarily brief. 

The following day was devoted in the main to economic theory, 
-and papers were read by Professor Commons, of Indiana University, 
on distribution, and addresses were made by Professor Taussig upon 
-Marshall’s views of value ; Professor Patten upon the interpretation of 
Ricardo, by Professor Clark and Professor Giddings on value. These 
addresses cannot be summarized here, because of their theoretical 
character; but the list of names is a guarantee of the excellence of 
the discussions which took place and the fruitfulness of the sugges- 
tions which were made. 

In the evening session of the same day Mr. G. K. Holmes ex- 
plained the mortgage statistics which had been collected by the gov- 
ernment in connection with the eleventh census. Professor 
Falkner, in his address upon the measurement of price movements, 
gave an account of the statistical work conducted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The closing session was devoted to an account by Mr. F. P. Ben- 
nett, of Boston, of the ‘‘ Endowment Associations of Massachusetts.” 
He gave an extremely interesting and instructive account of the 
growth of these institutions and of the methods which have been em- 
ployed to delude the public for the purpose of securing members. 
Mr. Bennett has been an active champion of the movement to sup- 
press these institutions in Massachusetts, and from his own personal 
experience was able to present a most instructive picture of human 
credulity and cupidity, as it was exemplified in the history of these 
organizations. Mr. Barr Ferree closed with a paper upon “ Architect- 


ural Problems of Great Cities.”’ 7 
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Several meetings of the council were held during the sessions. The 
most important business which came before them was the election of 
officers. President F. A. Waiker, who had since the foundation of the 
organization been its honored president, was relieved from the duties 
of that office in accordance with his oft expressed wish, which the 
association has granted only with reluctance. Ever since the associa- 
tion was organized in 1885, Prof. Richard T. Ely has been its secretary. 
The success of the association has been due, in large measure, to Prof. 
Ely’s unremitting energy in its behalf. He declined re-election, as he 
felt that he could not, at his new post in Madison, care for the asso- 
ciation’s interests so effectively as at Baltimore. The following officers 
were elected : President, Professor Charles F. Dunbar, Harvard Univer- 
sity ; First Vice-President, Professor Richard T. Ely, University of Wis- 
consin ; Second Vice-President, Professor Henry W. Farnam, Yale Uni- 
versity ; Third Vice-President, Professor Simon N. Patten, University 
of Pennsylvania ; Secretary, Professor Edward A. Ross, Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Treasurer, Mr. Frederick B. Hawley, New York. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the council : 
Professor J. H. Gray, Evanston; Dr. J. Q. Adams, Philadelphia ; Pro- 
fessor W. A. Scott, Madison ; Professor J. W. Black, Oberlin ; Professor 
I,. M. Keasbey, Boulder, Colo. ; Professor E. A. Ross, Ithaca; Prof. 
W. F. Willcox, Ithaca, and Prof. Sidney Sherwood, Baltimore. 

In addition to the gentlemen who took part in the program, the fol- 
lowing members were present at the meeting :—Professor Richard T. 
Ely, University of Wisconsin; Professor Henry W. Farnam, Yale 
University ; Professor Geo. W. Knight, University of Ohio; Professors 
R. D. Sheppard and John H. Gray, of Northwestern University ; Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward, Washington; President Scovil, Wooster 
University ; Hon. Jos. D. Weeks, Pittsburgh; Professor Chas. H. 
Haskins, University of Wisconsin; Professor Lindley M. Keasbey, 
University of Colorado ; Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden, Columbus,O. ; 
Dr. John C. Schwab, Yale University ; Dr. John Q. Adams, University 
of Pennsylvania; Professor W. A. Scott, University of Wisconsin ; 
Professor J. W. Black, Oberlin College; Mr. Isodor Loeb, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and Mr. D. I. Green, Baltimore. 

Before adjourning, the council decided that the next meeting be 
held in Chicago, in 1893, as nearly as possible at the date chosen by 
the International Statistical Institute. 

University of Pennsylvania, 
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AMERICA. 
College of New Jersey.—Dr. Winthrop M. Daniels has been ap- > 
pointed Assistant Professor of Political Economy at Princeton. Pro- — 
fessor Daniels* occupied last year a position as Instructor at Wesleyan — 
University. 
Cornell University.—Dr. Charles Henry Hull has been appointed In- 
structor in Political Institutions at Cornell University. Dr. Hull was — 
_ born September 29, 1864, at Ithaca, N. Y., and was educated at Cornell 
University, taking Ph. B. in the course of History and Political — 
Science in June, 1886. He remained as a graduate student at Cornell, _ 
occupying at the same time a post in the library, until 1890. In that 
_ year he went to Germany and studied public law and economics at — 
GOttingen, Halle, and Berlin, a semester at each University. In 1892 
he took the degree of Ph. D. at Halle. He has published ‘‘ Die 


_ deutsche Reichspacketpost,’’ Jena, 1892. 


Oberlin College.—Dr. J. William Black has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Economy at Oberlin College. Dr. 
_ Black was born in Baltimore, January 31, 1866. He is a graduate of 
_ Johns Hopkins, where in 1888 he took the degree of A. B., and in 
189i thatof Ph.D. During the past year 1891-92 he has occupied the 
position of Professor of History and Economics at Georgetown Col- 
lege, Georgetown, Ky. He has published ‘“ A/aryland’s Altitude in 
the Struggle for Canada” (Johns Hopkins Studies, Tenth Series, | 
No. VII). 


University of Colorado.—Dr. Lindley M. Keasbey has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Political Economy and History and has entered 
upon his duties. Dr. Keasbey was born in 1867. He studied at Har-— 
_ vard, where he took the degree of A. B. in 1888. At Columbia he © 
pursued stg studies, and took the degrees of A. M. 1889 
and Ph. D. 1890. The last two years he has studied at Strassburg, 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. John Quincy Adams has been 
elected Instructor of Political Science in the Wharton School of © 


where ts secured, 1892, the degree of R. P. D. (rerum politicarum 
doctor) Summa cum laude. Professor Keasbey’s doctor dissertation is 

. about to be issued as Vol. xi. of the Strassburg Seminar Series. It is 
entitled Das Nicaraguische Kanalprojekt.” 
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Finance and Economy. He was born January 17, 1857, at Harres 
ville, New York. Removing to Illinois in 1873, he studied at Rock 
River Seminary and at Wheaton College, teaching, at this time, several 
terms in the public schools. Later he taught seven years in the 
schools of Cook County, Illinois, the last five as principal of schools 
at Des Plaines. From 1887-89 he studied at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, receiving the degree of B.S. in 1589. He thereupon went te 
Europe and studied political economy three years at Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin and Halle, receiving the degree of Ph. D. at Halle in 1892. 
His thesis was upon the House Tax of Austria, with a comparison of 
the same with that of Prussia, Italy and France. 


Dr. Joseph Adna Hill has been appointed Lecturer on Finance in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. He was born May 5, 
1860, at Stewartstown, N. H., and prepared for Harvard at the Exeter 
Academy. In 1885 he took his A. B. degree at Harvard, and taught 
school in the following year. He pursued graduate studies in eco- 
nomics 1886-87 at Johns Hopkins; 1887-89 at Harvard, taking A. M. 
degree 1888; and 1889-92 at Berlin. In 1892 he took the degree of Ph. D. 
at Halle. He has written ‘‘ 7he Prussian Income Tax” (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics). 


Wesleyan University.—Mr. Willard C. Fisher has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Economics and Social Science at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. He was born in Westerlo, N. Y., 
March 4, 1865, and studied in Cornell University, where he graduated 
(A. B,) in 1888. He was Fellow in History and Political Science at 
Cornell, 1888-89, and Principal of the Union School at Marathon, 
N. Y., 1889-90. In 1890-91, in the absence of Professor Gardiner, 
he had charge as Instructor of the work in Economics at Brown 
University. During the past year he was Fellow in Economics at 
Cornell, 1891-92. Professor Fisher has published ‘“d4merican Trade 
Regulations before 1789.’ (Papers of American Historical Associa- 
tion. ) 


FRANCE, 


Paris.—The eminent publicist and economist, Henri Joseph Leon 
Baudrillart, died during the past summer at Paris. Born at Paris, 5, 
November 28, 1821, he was educated there, and devoted himself in the im 
first instance to philosophic studies. His work on Bodin obtained oe 
him the Prix Montyon. In 1852 he began his work at the Collége de © 
France as substitute for Chevalier, and in 1866 he was called to the 
chair of the History of Political Economy, which had been estab- 
lished especially for him, In 1855 he succeeded Garnier as editor of 

the Journal des Economistes. He was actively engaged in editorial 
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work for the Journal des Debats. In 1869 he became general inspec- 
tor of libraries. In 1877 he was placed in charge of an investigation 
into the condition of the agricultural population of France, conducted 
by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, of which he had 
been a member since 1863. His reports are among his most noted 
publications. In 1881 he was made Professor of Political Economy at 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées. The following list contains his 
principal publications :— 


“ Discours sur Voltatre.’’ Paris, Lavitte, 1844. 

“ Turgot.”” Revue des deux Mondes, 1844. 

“Jean Bodin et son temps.” Paris, Guillaumin, 1853. 7 

Manuel d’économie politique.’ First ed., Paris, Guillaumin, 1857. 
Fifth ed. in 1885. 

“ Etudes de philosophie morale et d’économie politique.’ Paris, 
Guillaumin, 1858. 

* Des rapports de la morale et d’économie politique.’ Paris, Guil- 
laumin, 1860. Second ed., revised and enlarged, with the title 
Philosophie de l'économie politique,’’ 1883. 

“ Publicistes modernes.’’ Paris, Didier. First ed., 1862. Second 
ed., 1863. 

“La liberté de travail, lassociation et la Democratie.’”’ Paris, 
Guillaumin, 1865. 

“Conferences populaires faites & lasile de Vincennes.’’ Paris, 
Hachette, 1866. 

‘Eléments d’ économie rurale, industrielle el commerciale.” Paris, 
Delagrave, 1868. 

Economie politique populatire.’’ Paris, Hachette, 1869. 

“ De Lenseignement moral et industriel en France et a létranger.”” 
Paris, Hachette, 1873. 

La famille et education en France.’ Paris, Didier, 1874. 

‘* Historie du luxe privé et public depuis lantiqueté jusqu’ a nos 
jours.’’ 4 vols. Paris, Hachette, 1878-So. 

“Les populations agricoles de la France, La Normandie—passé et 
present.’’ Paris, Hachette, 1880. 

Lectures chotsies économie politigue.”’ Paris, Guillaumin, 1883. 

‘* Manuel d’education morale et d’instruction civique.”’ Paris, 
Lecene et Oudin, 1885. 

“ Ley populations agricoles de la France. Normandie et Bretlagne.’” 
Pari$, Hachette, 1885. 


” 


The distinguished economist, Jean Gustav Courcelle-Seneuil, died 
at Paris on the twenty-ninth of June, 1892, at an advanced age. He 
was born at Seneuil (Dordogne) on the twenty-second of December, 
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1813. He began life as a journalist, and wrote for La Revue Repub- 
licaine and other papers of a like character. In 1842 he gave up 
journalism to take charge of a manufacturing enterprise in his native 
district. After the revolution of 1848, he took up his residence again 
‘in Paris, and devoted himself to journalism and the study of economic 
Problems, in which his writings had already won for him a distin- 
guished place. The coup d’etal silenced the utterances of the repub- 
lican journalist, and in 1855 he went to Santiago de Chile as Professor 
of Political Economy. In 1863 he returned to Paris and journalism. 
In 1879 he was appointed member of the Conseil d’Etat. In that 
capacity he made several important reports, such as those on bank- 
ruptcy, the conservation of historic and artistic memorials, and on the 
protection of abandoned and abused children. In 1882 he Was made 
a member of the Institute. His literary activity covered more than 
half a century, and was continuous and prolific. He was a contributor 
to the Dictionnaire 1’ Economie politique, the Journal des Economistes, 
and other journals. His other publications were as follows :— 
“ Lettres a Edouard sur les révolutions.” 1833. 
— “ Le Crédil et la Banque, F-lude sur les réformes & introduire dans 
a Llorganisation dela Banque de France et des banques départemenalles,”’ 
contenant un exposé de la constitution des banques américaines, 
écossaises, Anglaises et francaises. Pagnerre, 1840. 
Traité theorique et pratique d’économie politique.” Uachette, 
1858-59. 
“ Etudes sur la science sociale.’ Guillaumin, 1862. 
“ Traile théorique et practique des opérations de banque."" Guillau- 
min, 1867. 
Lecons élémentaires d'économie politique.” 
Traités sommaire d’économie politique.” 
‘* Manuel des affaires, ou Traité théorique et pratique des entre- 
prises industrielles, commerciales et agricoles.’’ Guillaumin, 1856. 
Trailé théorique et pratique d'économte politique.”’ Fourth ed., 
1860. 
Agression de Espagne contre Chili."" Dentu, 1866. 
‘Cours de comptabilité.’’ Hachette, 4 vols., 1567. 
‘La Banque libre, exposé des functions du commerce de banque et 
de leur application & l’agriculture,’’ suite de divers ecrits de contro- 
verse sur la liberté des banques. Guillaumin, 1867. 
f “* Liberté et socialisme, ou discussion sur le principles de lorganisa- 
tion du travail industriel.” 1868. 
“Lheritage de la Révolution.”’ Questions constitutionnelles, 
13871. 
Précis de morale rationnelle.’ 1875. 
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** Protection et libre-échange.”” 1879. 

Préparation Uétude du droit. Etude des principes.” Guillau- 
min, 1887. 

“Adam Smith.”’ 1888. 

Socteté moderne étude morale et politique. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin.—Agricultural Institute. Dr. R. Kaerger has been appointed 
Privatdozent for Economics, with especial reference to agriculture 
and colonies. He was born 1858 at Breslau, and studied languistics 
at Leipzig 1877, and law at Breslau, Heidelberg, Berlin and Strass- 
burg 1878-81. At the last named place he took his Doctor degree 
1881. He spent some time as referendar, and in 1885 had the man- 
agement of a large estate in Silesia. In 1886 he became interested 
in colonial questions, and spent two years in Brazil. On his return 
he studied at the Agricultural Institute in Berlin, and the year 1890-91 
he spent in Africa as a director of the German East African Com- 
mercial Company. Late in 1891 he became Privatdozent as stated 
by a direct ministerial order. His publications include : 

“ Zwangsrechte.’ Berlin, 1882. 

“Die Theorie tiber die juristische Natur des Urheberrechtes. Berlin, 
1882. 

“ Die Lage der Hausweber in Weilerthal,’”’ Strassburg, 1886. 

Brasilianische Wirthschaftsbilder.”” Berlin, 1889. 

‘Die Sachsengangeret.” Berlin, 18go. 

Tangaland und die Kolonisation Deutsch-Ostafrikas.”’ Berlin, 
18g2. 

Leipzig.—Professor Karl Biicher, formerly of the Technical School 
at Karlsruhe, enters with the present semester on his duties as 
Ordinary Professor of Statistics and Political Economy at Leipzig.* 


Munich.—Dr. Walther Lotz, Honorary Professor of Political 
Economy at Munich, has recently been appointed Extraordinary 
Professor. t 

Dr. Johann Alfons Renatus von Helferich, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy, died at Munich, June 8, 1892. He was born at 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, 1817. He prepared for the University in 
Bavaria, and studied at Erlangen, and at Munich under v. Hermann. 
He became Privatdozent at Freiburg in 1843, Extraordinary Professor 
1844, and Ordinary Professor 1847. In 1849 he was called to Ti- 
bingen ; in 1860 to Géttingen ; and 1869 to Munich. Here he con- 
tinued his work until the latter part of 1890, when he retired. He 


* See ANNALS, October, 1890, Vol. i., p. g00. 
+ See ANNALS, September, 1891, Vol. ii., p. 257. 
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was a constant contributor to the Zeilschrift fir die gesammtle Staats-. 
wissenschaft, and his published writings are to be found mainly in the 
pages of this journal and in other periodicals. They are devoted 
mainly to questions of taxation, currency and prices. We have also. 
from his pen : 

“ Von den periodischen Schwankungen im Werthe der edien Metalle 
von der Entdeckung Amerika’s bis zum Jahr 1830.""  Nirnberg, 
1843. 
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The Financial Hislory of Massachusetts froin the Organization of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company to the -imerican Revolution. By 
Cuas. H. A. DOUGLAS, Ph D., Columbia College. Studiesin History, 
Economics, and Public Law. Vol. i., No. 4. Pp 148. New York, 
1892. 
In connection with the recent appearance of Prof. Bastable’s 
“Public Finance,” special attention has been called to the fact that 
this is the first English text-book on that subject. The reason why 
we have had, heretofore, no general Eng!ish treatise on the subject of 
finance is a plain one. It is simpiy that the material for the study of 
the English and American systems of finance has never been made 
available to the general student. This is more peculiarly true of 
America. To be sure, the material for the study of Federal finance 
has been available to all, and has, in consequence, received consider- 
able attention. But it is the finances of the States and of their sub- 
f divisions that come closest home to our people. And of these, only 
two phases have as yet been subjected to scientific discussion : the first 
of these is that of the circulating medium and of banking, and the 
second the history of State and local indebtedness, for which 
the tenth census provided the material. The great field of State 
and local taxation, however, has as yet been scarcely more than 
opened up. Prof. Ely’s book, admirable as it is, could not, owing to 
the difficulty of getting at the sources, be made complete. Dr. 
: Patten’s monograph, ‘‘ as Finanzwesen der Staaten und Stidle der 
‘ Nord-americanischen Union,’ suffered even more from the same 
cause. The necessary material, though most of it has been preserved 
and in many cases published by the antiquarian spirit of some 
local historical society or other, is scattered in different parts of 
} the Union. It can be made available for the general student of 
finance only by a special investigation of the original records on the 
spot. This kind of work has been done, and done well, by Dr. 
Schwab for New York, and Worthington for Pennsylvania, while some 
of the papers of the Johns Hopkins Studies also devote a few pages to 
questions of local finance. The present essay by Dr. Douglas con- 


tinues this line of investigation for Massachusetts. 


The painstaking thoroughness with which the author has investi- 
gated the original sources and sifted out from the mass of irrelevant 
material the facts immediately bearing on the subject in hand, leaves 
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nothing to be desired. We have here, apparently, everything the 
sources can tell us about the finances of the Colony and the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay. At first thought it might seem a serious omis- 
sion that practically no attempt has been made to give numerical 
statements of the amount of the revenue, property, etc. But this is, 
perhaps, justified by the fragmentary nature and inaccuracy of the 
records. It is, however, much to be lamented that the same _pains- 
taking care shown in the collection of the material was not extended 
to the arrangement and presentation of the subject. The first gen- 
eral division of the essay treats of the finances of the colony, the 
second of the province. But the attempt to extend the chronological 
arrangement to the sub-heads results in the most bewildering confu- 
sion. Adding not alittle tothe confusion is the extremely involved 
literary style of the author, for which he himself finds it necessary to 
apologize in the preface. 

We can enter but slightly into the analysis of the colonial and pro- 
vincial finances. The germ from which the system of taxation sprang 
was the general property tax. In this respect the Massachusetts colon- 
ists differed materially from their Dutch neighbors in New York where 
the entire system is the outgrowth of the indirect taxes. The peculiarity 
of the assessment lies in the fixed rate (1d. in 20s.) which is never de- 
parted from, though it may be multiplied any number of times in any 
one year to cover the needs of that year. The officer for the collection 
of the taxes was at first the constable. The later development gave 
also boards of assessors and of equalization. The collection was com- 
plicated by payment in kind, which in the disordered state of the 
colonial circulation was practically unavoidable. Tax evasion was 
aided by negligent or incompetent officials, and to remedy this the 
Assembly was driven tothe most desperate expedients. In addition 
to the property tax, poll taxes were regularly raised, the rate being 
fixed once for all as was the case with the property tax and reduplicated 
to meet necessities in the same manner. 

Although the property and poll taxes were the principal sources 
of income, indirect taxes in the form of imposts and excises were also 
levied with considerable regularity, and are to be counted a part of 
the system from the first. 

The subjects of circulating medium, of colonial indebtedness and 
colonial banks are but briefly summarized, these having been ade- 
quately presented by other writers. By far the most lucid part of the 
book isthe author’s discussion of the lotteries. The colonial fathers 
saw no inconsistency in repressing private lotteries as immoral and 


dangerous to the community, while at the same time they authorized 
the organization of public lotteries to aid the finances of the province 
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or of the town. The author shows that these lotteries, with some 
few notable exceptions, were not generally as productive as their 


promoters had hoped. 
Cari C. PLEHN. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


Par CHARLES 
Pp. xxxi., 548. 


Les Causes financieres de la Révolution francaise. 
GOMEL, Les Ministéres de Turgot et de Necker. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1892. 


In order thoroughly to understand the Revolution and its work, it 
is now recognized on all hands that we must forget for a time the 
conditions of to-day and, as De Tocqueville has urged, a//er inlerroger 
dans son tombeau la France qui n'est plus. The undertaking is beset 
with difficulties. The eighteenth century furnishes problems for the 
historian which can only be solved by the laborious methods incident 
to a study of the obscurest periods of the Middle Ages. Since De 
Tocqueville first attempted to “ penetrate to the core of the Ancien 
Régime,’’ a number of works have appeared which aimed to give a 
picture of the conditions immediately preceding the Revolution, and 
the interest in this period appears to be steadily increasing. No sub- 
ject deserves more careful investigation than the old financial system 
of France, for here we find the best concrete expression both of the 
immediate and remote causes of the Revolution. 

The volume before us is the first of two which the author designs as 
an introduction to a contemplated financial history of the Constituent 
Assembly. Distracted by a thousand pre-occupations, this body must 
necessarily have relied, in determining upon the reforms to be intro- 
duced, upon the sentiments of the public and the solutions of 
problems suggested in the preceding years. The history of their work 
is thus bound up most intimately with persons, writings and events of 
the past. ‘An impartial account of these events and aspirations can 
alone account for the immense significance of the reforms they accom- 
plished, as well as the enormity of the faults they committed."’ 

M. Gomel begins with a succinct account of the financial straits of 
the government during the period immediately succeeding the Seven 
Years’ War, the opposition of the courts to the king’s policy, and their 
anomalous espousal of the popular cause. The literature of the time, 
so far as it relates to taxation, receives careful attention. The main part 
of the volume relates to the period from 1774, when Turgot was called 
to power, to the resignation of Necker in 1781. M. Gomel’s style is 
lucid and attractive. He treats the subject broadly, furnishing us the 
data for following the history of the times by short but careful de- 
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_ scriptions of the then existing fiscal institutions. He never hesitates 
to explain technical terms, doubtless at the expense of much patient 
thought, but saving thereby infinite perplexity to a veader left to 
determine their meaning inductively. 
_ The chapters are accompanied by careful analyses, and we hope 
that the author will adopt a practice but too rare among his country- 
-men—that of supplementing his work with an index. 
Readers of the present volume will look with interest for that 


J. H.R. 


English Trade and Finance Chiefly in the Seventeenth Century. By 
W. A. S. Hewins, A. B. Pp. xxxv. and 174. London: Methuen 


& Co. 1892. 
The story of England's constitutional development has proven so 
absorbing to England’s historians, that they have devoted themselves 
: chiefly to this aspect of her history. It is of comparatively recent 
years only that attention has been given to the conditions and causes 
which lay often times at the root of these striking political changes. 
A work upon English economic history can hardly fail to be welcome, 
even if it contains little that is new, and the conditions under which 
it is published preclude original investigation. 

The work of Mr. Hewins forms one of University Extension Man- 
uals published by Methuen & Co. In it we look for a popular state- 
ment of familiar facts. It is, however, gratifying to note that the 
author has made a larger use of hitherto unpublished or neglected 
materials than was to have been expected. This does not prevent the 
work from being in the main a condensation of the work of previous 
writers, notably Cunningham and Thorold Rogers, a fact which, it 
should be added, the author in no wise attempts to conceal. The 
author has done his work well, and his little book will no doubt 
create an interest in English economic history, in circles which the 

ponderous tomes of other writers would utterly fail to reach. 
Mr. Hewins is at his best in the introduction, where he gives a gen- 
_ eral survey of economic literature during the period covered by his 
work. It is aconvenient summary of the works which were published 
during the era, and gives an excellent idea of the prevailing tone of 
these writings. The body of the book is made up of chapters on 
monopolies, trading companies, the working classes and commercial 
treaties, the chapters being, as the author tells us, a part of a university 
_ extension course in economic history. Trading companies are treated 
at some length, and we find instructive notices, not only of the 


- »sperous East India Company, but especially of the less successful 
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ventures of a similar sort which were projected to control trade in other 
parts of the world. In these days of labor agitation the greatest interest 
will centre in the entertaining chapter on the working classes. Here 
we have a lucid account of apprenticeship, wage regulation, wages and 
conditions of labor, which instinctively call up comparisons in the 
reader’s mind with conditions of to-day. It has seemed advisable to 
‘speak of the individual chapters, since each stands practically for 
itself, and the bond of union between them is rather in the class of sub- 
jects than in the continuity of treatment. R. P. F. 


Imperial Federation, the Problem of National Unity, by GEORGE R. 
PARKIN, M. A. Pp. xii, 314, with map. New York and London. 
_ Macmillan & Co., 1892. 


I remember a professor of economics in a German University once 
producing a map of the world and pointing out, as an object lesson 
to his students, that, although published in Leipzig, it had asa title 
in the corner, not ‘‘ Die Welt,’’ but one much more generally intelli- 
gible, viz., ‘The World.’”’ With the political future of all this widely 
diffused English-speaking race, excepting, of course, the United States, 
the book before us deals. Can the English colonies be brought, and 
ought they to be brought, not merely into friendly relations, but into 
organic connection by means of a great national federation? Has the 
capacity of the English nation for political organization reached its 
utmost limit? ‘‘For British people,’’ the author truly says, ‘‘this is 
the question of questions. In the whole range of possible political 
variation in the future there is no issue of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance, not merely for our own people, but for the world at large, as the 
question whether the British Empire shall remain a political unit for 
all national purposes, or, yielding to disintegrating force, shall allow 
the stream of national life to be parted into separate channels.”’ 

The change of opinion in regard to federation is a fact upon which 
great stress is laid. Twenty-five years ago there appears to have been 
a widespread belief, in official circles as well as elsewhere, that with 
the hoped-for general adoption of free trade and universal peace noth- 
ing was to be gained from retaining the colonies ; a complete political 
independence being the inevitable outcome of existing conditions, 
A very marked and significant reaction has, however, taken place, 
even if the sentiment in favor of federation is not quite so universal as 
the author endeavors to prove it to be. He ishimself an ardent advo- 
cate of a closer and more permanent union. He has, we infer, de- 
voted much time to the advancement of this cause in the colonies, in 
this way familiarizing himself with popular sentiment. 
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The main argument advanced is the expediency of a system of 
unified defence where the interests of both mother country and colo- 
nies are so vitally bound up together. At present the colonies defray 
but an insignificant fraction of the cost of defence. Out of every 
pound spent for the protection of the combined commerce of mother 
country and colonies at sea, the United Kingdom contributes 19s. 53(d., 
the outlying Empire 64d. Yet the annual value of the sea-borne 
commerce of the colonies and dependencies already equals two-thirds 
of that of the United Kingdom, and the imdependent trade carried 
on by the outlying Empire, either zz/er se or with foreign countries, 
equals three-eighths of the total commerce of the United Kingdom. 
Obviously this anomalous condition cannot be permanent. With these 
unpaid for advantages of the colonies must be reckoned the consular 
and diplomatic service of the Empire, to the full enjoyment of which 
they are entitled. 

In a map appended to the volume Mr. Parkin gives us a picture of 
a ‘‘maritime position such as no people ever enjoyed before.’’ Eng- 
land at present holds the great quadrilateral of oceanic power. Can 
the colonies, in view of their dependence on commerce, afford to 
forego their part in this magnificent and unparalleled system of com- 
mercial defence? This question is taken up in the succeeding chap- 
ters in relation to Canada, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the West Indies. England’s interests and those of the 
greatest of all dependencies, India, are discussed. A chapter on Mr. 
Carnegie’s views adds little to what has been said and might well have 
been omitted. 

The book is written in a spirit of fairness and in good perspective. 
It cannot but awaken in the mind of every earnest reader a desire to 
follow step by step the progress of this great political drama. 


Sinking Funds, by EDWARD A. Ross, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Political Economy and Finance in Cornell University. Publications 
of the American Economic Association. Vol. vii., Nos. 4 and 5. 
Pp. 106. Baltimore, 1892. 


“It is not that figures will lie,’? says an eminent American statisti- 
cian, ‘‘ but that liars will figure.’’ There never wasa better illustration 
of the truth of this saying than the famous theory of debt payment by 
a “ permanent sinking fund,’ which Dr. Price unfolded 120 years ago 
in England. Pitt in England and Hamilton in America adopted in 
part the sleight-of-hand methods advocated so acutely and so 
conscientiously by the self-deluded Dr. Price, and the world is not 
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yet free from all traces of belief in this financial magic. Professor 
Ross has undertaken the task of giving to the world a scientific study 
ef sinking funds. In a narrative, compact, clear and vivid, he 
sketches the history of English and American amortization. Iam not 
aware that ever before has the experience of England and the United 
States with sinking funds been recounted with equal fullness in so 
brief a form. The facts have long been familiar, but Mr. Ross has 
arranged them with such happy skill, that new light is focused upon 
many points in the history of sinking funds. 

The continuity between the English and American sinking funds is 
well shown. While following in the main the chronological order, 
the monograph is yet a comparative study, with marked simplicity and 
fidelity in the logical arrangement. The account of Hamilton’s 
measures and of the early attempts of the United States at amortization 
is singularly lucid. The writer has the knack of going to the heart 
of the matter in hand, and the equally important knack of putting 
emphasis of statement in the right place. 

Upon the basis of his historical and comparative study, Mr. Ross has 
constructed a theory of amortization. His analysis is acute and pro- 
found, and in the main, he justifies his classification of sinking funds. 
It does not clearly appear, however, what necessary distinction there 
is between his “fixed proportional ’’ and his ‘‘ simple proportional ”’ 
sinking fund. Again, why should the *‘ permanent appropriation of 
intentional surpluses”’ be classed as contingent? If an intentional 
surplus be a permanent policy, it can scarcely be called contingent. 
He has confused to some extent justification of his analysis with 
discussion of policy. The main point to be criticised, however, is the 
meagreness of the theoretical discussion. Here was an opportunity 
for a much wider and more detailed development of theory. Professor 
Ross has made a distinctly original contribution to the theory of the 
subject, and I express only, what it seems to me, will be a general 
regret, that the admirable analysis here made was not used as the 
frame-work of an ample theory of amortization. The author has but 
whetted the appetite of the students of public finance. If he gives 
them food of such fine flavor he should give them more. a 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Le Travail collectif en France—ses Intéréts—ses Besoins. By Tu. 
VILLARD, President de la Société Centrale du Travail Professionel. 
Pp. 312. Paris: Gaston Née, 1891. 

Although the radical social legislation and the rapid advance of 
socialism in Germany have of late years turned attention to that | 
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country as though it werea pioneer in the so-called ‘social move- 
ment”’ of our time, yet in France the labor question attracted public 
notice earlier, has been approached from more various sides, and has 
been advancing in legislative attention more rapidly than in any 
other country. This book is a record of some of these efforts for the 
solution of the labor problem in France during the last decade. It 
contains various lectures, speeches, papers, reports of committees, 
newspaper articles and other documents, principally the work of the 
author himself, touching the wages question, labor organizations, 
house rents, free intelligence offices, and especially the agitation for 
and final consummation of the creation of a ‘‘Superior Council of 
Labor,” under the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Colonies. 
This body is intended to correspond to the General Council of Manu- 
factures, established in 1831, and the General Council of Agriculture, 
instituted in 1851. It is composed of fifty members, with advisory 
rather than administrative powers, appointed by the Minister from 
various classes of society, and from labor organizations and cor- 
porations, Its duty is to be prepared to advise the government on 
all questions of economic or social importance, as well as to fulfill 
some few important functions on its own initiative. The member- 
ship is intentionally drawn from various classes, but the extent to 
which this new organ of government represents the “Fourth Es- 
tate’ can be gathered from some of the more conspicuous of its reso- 
lutions at its first sitting in February, 1891. Among these are the fol- 
lowing : Government regulation, and in some cases government assist- 
ance, should be extended to intelligence offices; wages should be 
paid in money and at least as often as twice a month ; wages should 
be exempt from seizure ; provision for occasional arbitration should 
be made, and the permanent councils of arbitration and conciliation 
which already exist should be extended ; a “labor office’ should be 
created, the duty of which should be to obtain and disseminate infor- 
mation about labor and its relations to capital, about hours, wages, 
conditions of industry in various places, schemes of participation, 
insurance, etc., and their results. 

The formation of this Council of Labor, however, is the only one 
of the projects discussed by M. Villard which has yet reached actu- 
ality or importance. Some form of collective organization of ‘“Bu- 
reaux de Placement ’’ has been, itis true, repeatedly proposed in the 
Chamber and agitated outside, but nothing has yet been done, and 
the ‘‘Syndicats Professionels,’’ though legalized and in some in- 
stances actually organized, have not become at all numerous. The 
discussion of co-operative movements, hours of labor, workingmen’s 
insurance, technical education and other elements of the social 
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condition of the working classes testify rather to the deep and wide in- | 
terest in such questions in France than to anything that has really | 
been accomplished in the last few years, unless the awakening of this _ 
attention itself be considered as the greatest of all results. 

Apart from the description and discussion of projected or com- 4 
pleted schemes of social reform, considerable information about labor 4c 7 
laws and conditions in various countries, and some interesting sta-— 
tistics comparing population, wages, prices and typical expenditures 
in Paris and in France in 1790 and 1890, help to make sufficient ex- _ 
cuse for the publication of what the author himself confesses to be — 
only a series of detached and incomplete studies and records. No 
excuse, however, is really necessary for putting in more permanent 
form any part of the record of the wonderfully rapid change in the 
attitude of the community and of the government toward questions _ 
of social relations—a change which is, perhaps, the most clearly 
marked characteristic of these latter decades of the Nineteenth Cen- | 
tury. Moreover, M. Villard is a very good specimen of the more tad 
thoughtful and moderate of those reformers who have found in the | 
labor question an opportunity for a modern crusade. 


CHENEY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES. 


THE first number of a Roumanian official quarterly statistical 
Bulletin (Puletin statistic general al Romaniei. Anul I. Aprilie, 
Maiu, Junie, 1892) comes to us from Bucharest. It is issued by the 
Director of Statistics, and contains an account of the organization of 
the Bureau, and statistics of population and agriculture. A number 
of notes on industrial progress of Roumania, Roumanian interests 
abroad, and a promised translation of Levasseur’s recent paper before 
the Institute on the population of Europe, indicate sufficiently the 
proposed scope of the journal. 


In the June number of the Yale Review, President Francis A. 
Walker proposes to restrict immigration by requiring from each 
immigrant a deposit of $100, to be returned after a period of five 
years. The underlying idea of the interesting discussion is to render 
emigration from Europe as difficult as it wasin the early part of the 


century, and thus secure for us immigrants of the same type as came 
to us then. 


ONE of the most conspicuous signs of the intellectual re-awakening 
of Italy in recent years is the foundation of periodicals devoted te 
all branches of scientific inquiry. It is scarcely possible to call at- 
tention to them as they appear, since so many breathe but a short 
space, gasp and die. It is not too late, therefore, to notice the 
excellent quarterly review which has reached its sixth number under 
the title Za Spedalert. It is devoted to the philosophy of law, and 
derives its title from the name of the publicist, Nicolo Spedaleri, 
(d. 1795) who attempted to reconcile the doctrines of the French 
philosophers with the teachings of the Clurch, justifying even regicide 
by passages from St. Thomas Aquinas. The editor, Professor G. Cim- 
bali, has written a two volume work on Spedaleri, and has carried 
his enthusiasm so far as to name the journal in his honor. The num- 
bers which have been thus far issued show a high standard both in the 
articles and the numerous book reviews. We note that the prevail- 
ing theme is the relation of recent researches in sociological fields 


to the general aspects of jurisprudence. 
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NOTES. 


A VALUABLE feature of the Journal des Economistes, especially for 
foreign readers is the attention paid to current economic history. 
The September issue contains two useful articles of this type, a 
letter from Italy by Vilfredo Pareto on the co-operative societies of 
that country and a letter by Professor Waurin, of Geneva, on certain 
aspects of obligatory arbitration of labor questions in Switzerland. 


THE assembling of an interstate congress* of legislators and business 
men convened to discuss the economic questions of the day, is signifi- 
cant. It recognizes one of the disadvantages of our system of many 
legislatures, and shows a disposition to secure harmonious action in 
matters relating to ‘‘commerce, transportation, and finance.’’ 

Delegates from twenty-four States and Territories, South and West, 
met toconfer as to the best methods of promoting the material welfare 
of the West. The population represented is largely agricultural. It 
produces several hundred million bushels of wheat annually in excess 
of its own demands, meat enough to satisfy the demands of the people 
of the United States, and cotton sufficient to supply the needs of the 
English market. 

The two topics of currency reform and tariff reform, together with 
improvement in the means of transportation and extension of recipro- 
city treaties, occupied the main attention of the convention, although 
the discussion ranged over a wide field. The contributions to the 


currency question are, perhaps, the most interesting. — - 

THE vook Who Pays Your Tazes ? (Putnams), edited by the Secre- 
tary of the New York Tax Reform Association, is—to quote from its 
preface—‘‘in part,’”’ and, we may add, in large part, “‘a compilation 
of matter collected from various sources.’’ Its aim is to propagate 
the doctrine that real estate should bear the main burden of taxation, 
which is the principal plank in the platform of the Association. A tax 
on franchises is, however, regarded with some favor, but taxes on in- 
heritances and incomes, as well as those on personal property, are 
strongly opposed. With the exception of the editor, none of the writers 
whose names appear on the title page have contributed anything new to 
the book. Their opinions are presented in duly acknowledged reprints 
or summaries of what they have previously published. The views of 
Mr. David A. Wells, opposing the taxation of personal property, are 
taken from the well-known report of the New York Tax Commission of 


* Report of the Proceedings of the First Western States’ Commercial Congress, 
Kausas City, April 14th to 17th, 1897. Pp. 420. 
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1870; the argument against an income tax by Mr. Joseph D. Miller 
was first published in Be/ford’s Magazine, November, 1891 ; and the 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Universities Awakening,’’ consists of extracts 
from a correspondence of the editor with a number of college or uni- 
versity presidents and professors for the purpose of ascertaining their 
views in regard to the platform of the Association. The appendix 
contains a short bibliography of works on taxation. 


THE new Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, the first issue of which 
has just appeared, contains a remarkable paper by William Jewett 
Tucker upon 7he New Movement on Humanity—From Liberty to 
Unity. The fact which the writer seeks to emphasize is “‘that the 
great constructive force which we are taking over from the results of 
physical science, and which we are trying to apply to the current 
problems of humanity, is the sense of the organic, which, as we trans- 
fer it to things human, becomes the consciousness of a vital unity.” 
“The growing sign of the social bond,’’ he well says, ‘‘is not senti- 
ment, hardly sympathy, but intellectual concern.’’ Like Louis Blanc 
he fervently believes that liberty is only a transitionary stage from 
which we must proceed to something higher. This address, delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter at Harvard, deserves a high 
rank in the memorable list of orations to which that body has listened. 

In Political Economy and Ethics, * Professor J.G. Hume, of Toronto 
University, gives a short but acute analysis of the ethical and 
practical bases upon which the Mercantilists, the Physiocrats, 
the Manchester School and the Historical School have founded 
their respective views of Political Economy. After examining 
the views of various writers as to what are properly the data of 
Political Economy it is concluded that if Political Economy is to 
be of any practical service to mankind it must take within its range, 
not only a study of the means to gain accepted ends, but it must 
also consider what are the best ends and what are the best means to 
the best ends. So far from making, as Cairnes does, the mixing of 
ethical doctrines with the doctrines of economics responsible for the 
disrepute into which political economy had been brought, it is argued 
that it is rather the neglect of ethical considerations that has 
discredited it with the practical world. It is urged that we must 
not imagine that we can separate any human feeling or desire 
from the person having the desire so as to permit us to estimate 
units of human desire as we would pounds of sugar or any other 
purely physical commodity. 


*Bryant & Co.. Toronto. Pp. 40. 
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The underlying assumptions of the ‘‘ Orthodox School ’’ of Political 
Economy are examined and the conclusion reached that it is not in- 
accurate or illogical processes of reasoning which have led the school 
to conclusions at war with observed facts, but that there is inaccuracy 
and fallacy in the postulates and axioms of the science as these are 
enunciated by that school. 

An interesting and valuable account is given of the forces which, in 
the mind of the author, seem to have projected the Historical School— 
to have made its rise a necessity. It is argued that this school is the 


logical sequence of developments made in the field of ethics. oo f 


In few countries has the relation of general to technical education 
been regulated in a manner that gives general satisfaction. Egon 
Zoller in his work, Die Universitaten und Technischen Hochschulen * 
discusses at length the German system and the needed reforms. In his 
first chapter he traces the growth of the universities and technical 
schools. He shows how every attempt to introduce technical instruc- 
tion in the universities failed, because there was no room in them for 
these little developed technical studies. Out of special schools for 
rudimentary technical teaching in certain branches have grown great 
technical universities, with faculties and equipment which place them 
on the same plane with the universities. Gradually standards of ad- 
mission have been increased, and internal organization so modified 
that they have to-day practically the same requirements and the same 
grade of instruction. Should they, as some have urged, be united? It is 
the question which the author leads up to throughout his work. In 
favor of such a blending it is urged that the universities are actually, 
even in the philosophical faculty, professional schools. But after an 
examination into the relations of different branches of human knowl- 
edge, the author decides against a fusion. He would affect a re-organ- 
ization which should put economics in the law faculty of the uni- 
versities, and put all agricultural instruction in the technical schools, 
instead of in universities or separate institutes. Otherwise he would 
leave the universities as they stand, while the technical schools, should 
in his judgment, further enlarge the present sections for general 
culture studies. 


THE» last installment of the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaf- 
ten, carries the work forward from /Jagdrecht to Kolonialpolitik, and 
maintains the high standard of earlier issues. Among the longer 


* Berlin : Wilhelm Ernst, 1891. Pp. 212, mk. 5. 
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articles may be mentioned that on Individualism, by Professor Hein- 
rich Dietzel. The history of the International is written by Professor 
G. Adler, of Freiburg ; /uvaliditats und Altersversicherung is dis- 
cussed by Dr. von Woedtke. Dr. Hans Lache gives a full account of 
the legislation by different countries, relating to the insane ; and Pro- 
fessor Stieda treats of child labor in different countries statistically, 
and outlines the new German law limiting the employment of chil- 
dren, The article which will doubtless attract the most attention is 
that on Capital, by Dr. Boehm-Bawerk. The short but comprehensive 
account of the Knights of Labor is furnished by a German, Professor 
v. Waltershausen. The HYandwdrterbuch will not, as the editors prom- 
ised, be completed this year, but will be finished in 1893. a 
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